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REVIEWS. 


MONTAIGNE. 


Michel de Montaigne. 
By M. E. Lowndes. 
versity Press. ) 


M* LOWNDES has given us a very ex- 
cellent and compact book upon Mon- 
taigne, entirely worthy of the University 
stamp. It disclaims the title of a biography : 
yet, in effect, it furnishes as good a modern 
biography of the essayist as could be de- 
sired ; collating all that latter-day research 
has discovered in regard to him with the 
material supplied by the essays themselves. 
Neither does it profess to be an appreciation 
of Montaigne as essayist. It aims, rather, 
at studying the man, as revealed through 
his work and life; and rather the inner 
than the outer man. To this task Mr. 
Lowndes brings a wide knowledge of 
Montaigne’s epoch; in particular of the 
men of thought who formed the marrow of 
that epoch, and the writers upon whom 
Montaigne and his contemporaries fed— 
writers, in most cases, forgotten by, or 
obscure to, the present age. He brings, 
also, a balanced and judicial mind, pecu- 
liarly necessary in studying the singularly 
tolerant and dispassionate essayist. Some 
partialities he has, of course, and those 
naturally on the side of his author; but 
they are as few as one would hope to find. 
Montaigne is a patriarch, the father of a 
great people. From him are descended all 
they upon the face of the earth that write 
essays ; from him all they that combine 
a bold garrulity with the cultus of the 
first personal pronoun. He invented the 
essay, both name and thing. Nor have 
any talked about themselves with more 
applause to more crowded European 
houses. Rousseau, indeed, is more read ; 
but the fame of the Confessions is marvel- 
lously allied to infamy. And, then, Mon- 
taigne had’ a century or two the start of 
him with readers. Montaigne’s book founded 
no social revolution; but its intellectual 
influence throughout Europe, down to the 
eighteenth century, was immense. To name 
its mightiest disciple, Shakespeare drew on 
it frequently for his philosophy, and was 


A Biographical Study. 
(Cambridge: Uni- 


| evidently a profound student of it. Nay, 


in the close of this article we shall bring 
forward a still grander claim. It would be 
difficult to say by what great English writer 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century he 
was not quoted down to Butler in Hudibras. 
Mr. Lowndes says of him that, with all his 
popularity among his contemporaries, he did 
not interpret his age. But in every age 
there are two currents to be distinguished— 
the surface-current and the under-current. 
Montaigne belonged to the under-current. 
The greatest writers usually belong to the 
under-current ; for the under-stream repre- 
sents what an age produces, the surface- 
stream merely what it develops. The leaf 
does not fall from the bough till it has 
prepared the germ of the future leaf; an 
age does not end till it has prepared and 
enunciated the ideas which are to govern 
the succeeding age. This is its real con- 
tribution to the progress of thought, and 
this is the work of its writers who belong 
to the under-current. On the other hand, the 
ideas which govern it are the legacy of the 
preceding age, which it merely popularises. 
Montaigne’s ideas are those with which his 
epoch was in travail; he was part of his age 
as truly as the child in the womb is part of the 
mother. In effect, Mr. Lowndes acknow- 
ledges this. He fails only to perceive that 
Montaigne was not exceptional in his 
position, and that every age has two classes 
of representative writers—‘ representative ” 
in two distinct ways. 

Montaigne was fortunate in his birth. 
He came of mercantile origin, but by the 
purchase of his fathers was a landed pro- 
prietor. He was therefore without the 
prejudices of the born aristocrat, and had 
sympathies with the people. His father 
was a great supporter of scholars, as well as 
mayor of his town, Bordeaux; and from 
these various causes Montaigne possessed a 
peculiarly “all-round” mind. Scholar and 
man of affairs, aristocrat and man of the 
people, sympathising with very various ele- 
ments, partizan of none. One of the 
founders of the French ianguage, he was 
brought up in childhood to speak nothing 
but Latin. His preceptor talked Latin to 
him; his father talked Latin to him; 
he prattled Latin as other children French. 
At college more Latin and Greek. Yet he 
obstinately refused to follow the example of 
other men of gifts in that age, and become 
a mere grammarian, a scanner of syllables 
and commentator on the classics. His 
defects fought for him. He was not a 
bright lad; he had a bad memory; and so 
he was saved to become a genius. He 
served his time as mayor of Bordeaux, he 
spent a period at Court, he corresponded 
with Henry of Navarre and other leaders of 
affairs, he was the friend of politicians such 
as L’Hopital. And finally he deliberately 
retired to his estate, and took up the 
retired life. 

Out of all this came the most delightful, 
shrewd, compact of rambling essayists ; the 
most popular writer that ever professed the 
creed of systematic selfishness. He did not 
so much lack method—he was indifferent 
to it; he was, in truth, much too lazy, 


was a great stretch for him. ‘The sagacious 
givers of advice to young men who warn 
them against vagrant reading would have 
found a frightful example.in Montaigne. 
He wrote as he read, and he Sel as 
he wrote. When he was journeying through 
Germany and Italy to Rome, his chief end 
was not to reach his end. The longer he 
could delay on the way, the better he was 
pleased. 


‘«* When the complaint was made’ (says his 
amanuensis) ‘ that he often conducted the party 
by devious and contrary ways—often getting 
back close to the place he had started from— 
he replied that, for his part, he had no other 
destination than the place where he chanced to 
be; and that he could not go wrong, or out of 
his way, having no other end in view than to 
reside in new localities.’ ”’ 


This might stand for an excellent descrip- 
tion of the methodical absence of method 
in the essays. It is decidedly the right 
way to see countries, the Cook’s tourist 
method being the way to overlook them. 
And every reader of the essays entirely 
agrees that when he most gues astray he 
‘then does most go right.” 

But this writer, so sauntering and ¢- 
souciant in method, is direct, quick, pregnant 
in style. Excursive in method means 
generally diffuse in style; but Montaigne 
is all point, vividness, picturesqueness. He 
loved directness in others—a good deal, we 
suspect, because of his constitutional aver- 
sion to taking trouble. He objected to 
Cicero, the eloquently diffuse, though Cicero 
was the idol of Montaigne’s age ; he admired 
Seneca the sententious, Plutarch the full of 
matter. ‘ Meatiness” he loved in others, 
and “meaty” he was himself. If he 
wanders, he never leads you through dry 
places. Thisis the more remarkable because 
it is so total a breaking away from the 
spirit of his time. ‘To write not only in the 
vernacular, but in the spirit of the ver- 
nacular, was a new departure for that age 
of imitative classicism: and it is one of 
Mr. Lowndes’s merits that he brings this 
home to us. The memoirists are an excep- 
tion; but the memoirists were as uncon- 
sidered in their day as journalists in ours. 

Montaigne’s chief reputation with us is 
that of a picturesque and gossiping observer 
of life; and upon this, indeed, he chiefly 
prided himself. But he was also a philoso- 
pher, and observed life with the parti-pris 
of a philosopher. He was the forerunner 
of the sceptical and /aisser-aller philosophy 
which afterwards gained such power. Not 
of strong affections (he seems never really 
to have been in love), averse from practical 
affairs, cursed with irresolution, yet gifted 
with a keen analysis of human nature, 
sceptical philosophy was his natural refuge. 
He belonged to the cross-benches of the 
human mind. We cannot but agree with 
Pascal, against Mr. Lowndes, that Mon- 
taigne’s philosophy was an iguoble thing in 
its application to practical life. It is a skilful 
blend of whatever is seltish in the Stoic with 
whatever is self-gratifying in the Epicurean. 
It enforces the Christian counsel of detach- 
ment, but deletes the one thing which makes 
that detachment noble. Detachment from the 
affections of the world becomes purest selfish- 





too self-indulgent, to trouble himself with 
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affections of the other world. Yet this is 


Montaigne’s rule of life : 


‘One must have wife, children, possessions, 
and above all health, if one can, but not hold 
to these things so that one’s happiness depends 
upon them. . . . One must disavow these over- 
strong obligations, and love indeed this or that, 
but espouse noihing save oneself.” 


This is the higher 
Again : 


The italics are ours. 
selfishness with a vengeance! 


‘*Tn household cares, in study, in the chase, 
and in all other exercise, one must indulge to 
the limits of pleasure and beware of pledging 
oneself more deeply where pain begins to inter- 
mingle.” 


We once heard a gentleman of the 
“bhounder” persuasion expatiate on the 
perfect life of another gentleman of the 
‘‘bounder” persuasion whose house ran 
with drink, but who never got drunk. 
This, he affirmed, was the true art of life— 
to manipulate your drinks so that you 
stopped short of intoxication. It seems to 
us that this gentleman was an unconscious, 
but rigidly logical disciple of Montaigne. 
If Montaigne had placed the summum bonum 
in whiskey and soda to this complexion he 
must logically have come. 

On the theoretical side he played with 
great effect the Pyrrhonic juggle of balancing 
pros and. cons till they killed each other, and 
was an adept in sitting between two stools 
without coming to the ground. Of this 
Kilkenny cat philosophy he was the modern 
founder, and, did he live now, would be an 
agnostic. Yet his book is not odious, like 
the productions of most sceptical egotists ; 
it is saved by the geniality of his scepticism. 
He is better than his creed; takes keen 
interest in humanity while professing to 
consider it a very poor affair; and shows 
himself a good and kindly neighbour, a 
warm friend. And so they last for ever, 
these shrewd, strolling, zig-zag, fascinating, 
personal essays; with their racy, original, 
pregnant style, like the architecture of an 
old French town; professing an inhuman 
creed in the most human and humane way ; 
shaking the head over that sad dog Man, 
and finding nothing in the world so well 
worth writing or meditating about. 

We said that we had one claim on 
behalf of Montaigne which we reserved 
to the last. This is it. We do in con- 
science believe not only that he furnished 
Shakespeare with philosophy, but that he 
actually suggested the whole conception of 
“Hamlet.” Hamlet, that is to say, was 
suggested to Shakespeare by Montaigne’s 
description of Himself. He found portrayed 
in the Hssays a man who was an onlooker 
upon life, a constitutional speculator upon 
men and human affairs, addicted to an 
indecisive philosophising which examined 
everything, analysed everything, but de- 
cided nothing ; a man averse to action, and 
unfit for affairs (for so Montaigne pictures 
himself) ; cursed, moreover, with a disabling 
trresolution. 


‘* He was incapable”? (so Mr. Lowndes sum- 
marises Montaigne’s confession) “of taking 
part in a dubious enterprise because he saw 
always the reasons on both sides—so that he 
reserved his judgment until occasion forced his 
hand, and then, he confesses candidly, he 


mostly flung reason to the wind, and followed 
the lead of circumstance and chance.” 


That is a perfect description of Hamlet. 
So he hesitates, ‘‘ seeing the reasons on both 
sides”; so, when his hand is forced, follow- 
ing the lead of circumstance and chance, 
he kills Polonius, and, finally (by a mere 
sudden thought), kills the king. To take 
such a character as that sketched by Mon- 
taigne, to place it im a situation which 
clamoured for action, and then to work out 
the inevitably resulting tragedy—that was 
the idea which dawned on Shakespeare, if 
we are right. Viewed in this light, it 
becomes most natural that ‘‘ Hamlet” is 
full of Montaigne philosophy, and that we 
should encounter a direct quotation from 
Montaigne: ‘For there is nothing either 
good or ill, but thinking makes it so.” 
Montaigne has a whole essay on the theme, 
That the taste of good things and ill depends in 
great measure upon the opinion we have of 
them—a maxim which he in his turn borrowed 
from Epictetus. That Hamlet is younger 
than the Montaigne of the essays, that he 
differs in many subordinate details of char- 
acter, does not defeat our thesis. Shake- 
speare was too good a dramatist not to make 
such divergences from his model for the 
sake of dramatic requirements. We think 
the theory has at any rate something to say 
for itself. 


DELHI IN 1857. 


Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi. 
Translated from the Originals by the late 
©. T. Metcalfe, C.S.I. (Constable. ) 


Few documents could be more interesting 
than these two accounts of the progress of 
the Mutiny in Delhi from the native stand- 
point, which the late Mr. Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe spent the last years of his life in 
preparing for publication. The two narra- 
tives are entirely independent of each other 
-——one written by a Mohammedan, and the 
other by a Hindoo—and there is therefore 
particular interest in reading them together, 
in order that they may confirm, and if 
necessary correct, each other. The first of 
them is the work of the Mohammedan, 
Mainodin Hassan Khan, who had been a 
Delhi Police officer before the Mutiny. 
Mainodin had an adventurous career. Being 
at Delhi when the first mutineers arrived 
from Meerut, and the English and all 
who were supposed to be their supporters 
were being massacred, he naturally found 
himself in a position of considerable delicacy. 
On the one hand, being a good sort of man 
as times go, and, moreover, under consider- 
able obligations to Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
at that time joint magistrate at Delhi, he 
hesitated to betray his salt. On the other, he 
knew that to display English sympathies in 
Delhi at this moment would have been highly 
dangerous, as well as useless. So he took a 
middle course, and with truly Oriental 
| astuteness contrived to steer through the 
troubled waters with a whole skin, fled to 
| Arabia when the Mutiny was suppressed, 
and ultimately returned to India and 
‘received a sum of money as a reward, 








or solatium, from the British Govern- 
ment! Mainodin’s method of securing 
his position among the mutineers was to 
obtain from the King of Delhi a confirma- 
tion of his position as kotw4l or police 
officer, and afterwards his appointment as 
colonel of a rebel regiment. At the same 
time he materially assisted Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe to escape, and made considerable 
efforts to save Europeans and native 
Christians from massacre, while, from his 
own account at least, it is extremely difficult 
to discover that he ever exerted himself 
very much to serve his new masters, the 
mutineers. He writes like a shrewd but 
amiable man, and with delightful frankness. 
Munshi Jiwan Lall, the author of the 
Hindoo account, impresses one less favour- 
ably: he has some of the fulsomeness which 
seems to be inseparable from his class, and, 
moreover, his diary in its diffuseness does 
not compare well with Mainodin’s concise 
narration; but the reprint of a diary, 
written from day to day, is apt to be less 
satisfactory than a compact history, written 
all at one time, and more or less with the 
idea of publication, and this, no doubt, tells 
in Mainodin’s favour. 

One of the most curious features about 
the Indian Mutiny was the unexpectedness 
of the outbreak. A vague feeling of unrest 
no doubt prevailed throughout the country, 
but not even the natives themselves seem 
to have known what it portended, so that 
when the mutineers arrived at Delhi from 
Meerut Englishmen and natives alike were 
taken completely by surprise. Mainodin 
has a curious story to tell in this connexion : 


‘‘ Among the natives it is said that late the 
night before (the first mutineers reached Delbi) 
a Sowar had arrived from Meerut, with a letter 
for Mr. Simon Fraser, the Commissioner, which 
the Jemadar took to him; he was sitting in his 
chair asleep after dinner, and the Jemadar had 
to call several times to his master before he 
awoke. The Jemadar then told him that a 
Sowar had brought an urgent letter from 
Meerut. The Commissioner, however, rebuffed 
him, and taking the letter from the servant’s 
hands, mechanically put it into his pocket, 
falling asleep again afterwards,” 


In other words, so unprepared were the 
authorities for any serious disturbance that 
the Commissioner of Delhi, receiving an 
urgent letter from Meerut, thought it not 
worth while to open it, and did not, as a 
matter of fact, open it till the next day— 
twelve hours too late—if the story be true. 
The natives and the titular King of Delhi 
himself were equally unprepared for the 
outbreak of disorder. It seems often to be 
supposed that it was due to the profound 
and deliberate secretiveness of Orientals that 
the English in India had no clear warning 
of the nature of the trouble that was ap- 
proaching them; but this seems to be a 
mistake. It was not treachery that pre- 
vented servants from giving information to 
their masters, and subordinate officials to 
their superiors, but mere ignorance. There 
is always discontent in India. Indeed, there 
is always discontent in all Eastern countries. 
Good government cannot please everybody, 
and there is some reason to suppose that 
among Orientals it makes more enemies 
than bad. Who was to suppose that the 
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chronic discontent of the more unruly 
classes in India really would break out on 
this occasion rather than another? Even 
our wise Mainodin seems to have anticipated 
nothing until the distribution of chupattis 
aroused a certain suspicion in his mind. 
Nor could he discover what that distribution 
meant. Indeed, nobody seems to have 
known what it meant. It caused a vague 
feeling of uneasiness, no doubt, but beyond 
that carried no explicit message. Nor was 
there any message to carry. There was no 
general rising among the mass of the people. 
They merely waited for events, whatever 
those events might be. Meantime, the 
hangers-on of the dethroned King of Oude, 
the discontented and the lawless of all creeds 
and conditions, together with the revolted 
Sepoys, skilfully worked on by more cunning 
plotters with the story about the greased 
cartridges and the like, seized on the first 
opportunity for breaking out, because an 
outbreak meant plunder and rapine. Once 
the Mutiny had begun the King of Delhi 
with his corrupt court, representing as he 
did the shadow of an empire and a great 
name, formed an obvious rallying ground. 
The king himself had probably nothing to 
do with fomenting the outbreak. But 
after it had once begun it was difficult to 
refuse to lead it, though, to do him justice, 
he seems never to have been very sanguine 
of its ultimate success. 

The confusion that reigned in Delhi and 
in the king’s court during those months of 
1857 seems to have been indescribable. 
Here is an extract from Munshi Jiwan 
Lal’s picturesque narrative : 


‘* May 20.—Information received here that 
an English force wasapproaching. On hearing 
this news the cavalry and infantry were dis- 
mayed ; men began to run about taking advice 
from one another. In a short time it was 
rumoured that this information was bare of 
the garment of truthfulness. Scouts who 
had been sent out returned stark naked, 
having been plundered by the Gujars (a robber 
tribe) and stripped even of their clothing. 
Moulvie Mohammed Said demanded an audience, 
and represented to the king that the standard 
of Holy War had been erected for the purpose 
of inflaming the minds of the Mohammedans 
against the Hindus... . A deputation of 
Hindu officers arrived to complain of the war 
against the Hindus being preached. ... At 
three o’clock Hakim Ahsanullah Khan re- 
presented that the soldiers were looting in the 
city, and requested that they should be ex- 
pelled. .. . May 21.—Under great pressure 
from the king the newly appointed officers and 
city bankers raised one lakh of rupees for the 
payment of the troops. . . . The king issued a 
proclamation that Hindus and Mohammedans 
must not quarrel. The Hindus had closed all 
their houses for fear of their lives.” 


It is hardly wonderful that this rabble of 
mutinous soldiery was constantly defeated 
by disciplined troops not a quarter its 
numbers. We cannot quote more of this 
very interesting book, but we can strongly 
recommend it as a vivid picture of Delhi 
under the Mutiny, and as a good summary 
of the general state of feeling among the 
different classes in India at that period. It 
is worth remarking that, according to our 


into their power, instead of after a hard 
struggle on September 14. The impression 
he gives us of the confusion and anarchy 
that reigned in the city certainly supports 
this view. 


A SCOTCH RHYMERS’ CLUB. 


Ballads and Poems. By Members of the 
Glasgow Ballad Club. (Second Series.) 
(Blackwood. ) 


Tne Glasgow Ballad Club, like misfortune, 
makes strange companions. In this, the 
second volume of selections which they have 
published, there is a strange mixture of the 
good, and the not so good, and the very bad 
indeed. One or two of the contributors are 
well known in letters, and one or two have 
the local popularity which comes of often 
contributing to local journals, but the great 
majority of the names are new tous. It is 
an instructive little compilation, for it shows, 
often in the crudest form, the-different forms 
and sentiments in verse which interest our 
northern contemporaries. Perhaps it would 
not be unfair to say that the contributions 
fall under three heads: those which repre- 
sent the Doric convention, which has domi- 
nated Scotch minor poetry for at least a 
century ; those which are pleasant echoes of 
other modern work ; and those—very few— 
which have the force and freshness of real 
lyrical power. 

We profess ourselves a little out of sym- 
pathy with the Doric class. It is to Scotch 
verse what the Kailyard is to Scotch prose, 
and has long been the chosen field of every 
versifier who ever came out of Paisley. Itis 
full of excellent domestic sentiment, robus- 
tious, indiscriminate, and a little vulgar. Its 
inspiration is the feeling which is repre- 
sented in art by the terrible Scotch interior 
—an old and stout woman sitting by a fire, 
certain stout and repulsive children, the 
whole labelled ‘‘Grannie’s Bairn,” or ‘‘A 
Canty Fireside,” or some such folly. And 
the verse is what we should expect, very 
wholesome, very innocent, and very bad : 


‘* Maggie had a souple tongue, 
Dour was Bobbie Cameron ; 
She’d thresh him wi't as wi’ a rung, 
Mantin’ Bobbie Cameron. 
Till, girnin’ like a bear at bay, 
‘D-dammit, Maggie!’ he would say, 
‘D-dammit!’ But she won the day, 


,o 


Canty Maggie Cameron! 





| And so the thing goes on, with its 
“‘canty Jeans ” and “crouse Bobbies”’ and 
“bonny somebody-else,” without a spark of 
fire or fancy or true music to relieve its 
vulgarity. 

The second class, the derivative, is much 
more pleasing, and is represented by one or 
two respectable names. Mr. William Free- 
land writes with scholarly grace and a pleasant 
melody. His fault is that he is rarely more 
than an echo, and there is a_ glibness 
and fluency about some of his lines 
which suggests an uncritical ear. The 
same is true of another graceful versifier, Mr. 





astute Mainodin, if the English on arriving 
at Alipur on June 9 had at once marched on 
Delhi, the place would have fallen easily 


Alexander Lamont. Mr. William Canton 
shows to less advantage here than in his 
charming child- books. His ballad of 


““Goodwin Sands” is not so very far 
removed from the work of Mr. George R. 
Sims, and in his other verses there is just 
that lack of the memorable and the arresting 
which is the eternal distinction between 
verse and poetry. Best we like the lines 
“In Sicily,” where the old Theocritean 
story of the Boy and the Foxes is made the 
centre of a very pretty conceit. 

But two members of the club are so con- 
spicuously beyond the others that we make 
no apology for giving them the chief shire 
of our attention. Mr. Hamish Hendry lias 
already, if we mistake not, published small 
books of verse which have met with some 
recognition. He contributes nine poems to 
this volume, and it is not too much to say 
that, with one exception, they are by far the 
most striking part. Two are in dialect, in 
Burns’ peculiar metre; but the model is 
less Burns himself than the author of “A 
Lowden Sabbath Morn.” The first is called 
“Burns from Heaven,” in which the poet 
returns to his own land and finds it sorely 
changed. This poem has already been 
reviewed in our columns, but in the present 
connexion we may remark that it is written 
in that rich idiomatic Scotch which the 
hideous perversions of dialect in the last few 
years have tried hard to make us forget. 
Here is the real vigour : 


‘* Behint me clinks the gouden yett ; 
An’ faith! the psalms I sune forget 
As down the road I skelp sherp-set 

Past star and planet, 
Wi’ thochts o’ hame that bizz red-het 
Aneth my bannet ! ” 


He finds Scotland a lamentable place : 


‘* A land o’ saints it would appear! 
Stories o’ Death their daily cheer ; 
Where ilk ane sits beside the Brier 

Plantit by Ian ; 
Where a’ men drap the mild, saut tear 
Beloved in Zion.”’ 


And then he moralises on his critics: 


‘¢ Deil roast sic craws an’ a’ their cawin’, 
Their blame is stale, their praise is stawin’ ; 
When Robin drank he paid his lawin’— 

Sure that’s weel kenned ; 
When Robin fell he mourned the faain’— 
So there’s an end!” 


The second, “The Beadle’s Lament,” is 
on the same theme of the degeneracy of 
the land. It is the finer of the two, for 
it is more condensed and precise in its 
language, and as full of the true salt of 
wit; but for this very reason it is hard to 
quote from. Mr. Hendry has written some 
of the best Scotch verse of any living writer 
we know of. It is something to feel that 
the tradition of a nervous and powerful 
mode of speech is not yet wholly dead. 

Of the seven English poems which he 
contributes, we like those best which em- 
body a mere beautiful fancy. There is one 
swinging ode to the north wind, but now 
and then it seems to become a mere waste 
of epithets, “strong words folded up in 
smoke.” Mr. Hendry has not yet learned 
perfectly the art of the trumpet, though he 
is as graceful as possible on the flute. He 
is at his best in such a little poem as the 
‘Two Toilers,”’ where the figures stand out 
before the reader with an extraordinary 











Millet-like vividness. Equally good is 
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“ Afterwards,” which we quote in full as 
a specimen of Mr. Hendry’s quality : 


“* Ran a child—when skies went clear, 
When the rain had spent its might, 
When the sun with laggard cheer 
Jewelled up the land with light— 


Ran a child with shining feet, 

Them to dabble where the flood 
Danced a-down the village street, 

Quick with dead leaves, dark with mud. 


When the merry tide had passed, 
Shallow pools of magic dye 

Gathered to themselves the vast 
Vision of the evening sky. 

Then the child made still with awe 
By this spread of crimson grace, 

Peered into a pool, and saw 
Heaven about a little face. 


Home he went with loitered feet ; 
Sought a silent place apart ; 

For to him the night was sweet, 
With this wonder in his heart. 


Sad! the child with morning trust 
Sought that pool of wondrous dye, 

But he found a thin grey dust 
Where had shone a piece of sky!” 


The six verses are not perfect; the second 
line of the fourth verse, for example, is 
clumsy and inadequate; but they have the 
large imagining and the speaking word 
which make poetry. 

The other writer in the volume with the 
true lyrical power in him is Mr. Neil 
Munro. Of his unusual quality there 
has never been any doubt since the publica- 
tion of his ‘‘ Lost Pibroch,” but hitherto 
we had known him only as a writer of 
attractive and finished prose. He is repre- 
sented here by three contributions—a song 
in praise of his own home-country, a sad 
Highland song of farewell, and a hymn in 
praise of the heather. The first is placed 
after a number of verses on “ Highland 
Music,” as if to show the difference between 
the false and the true. Here is Mr. George 
Kyre-'l'odd : 


‘* The pipes, my lad! Your hear them? far off 
among the hills— 
Strains wild and sad; too wild, perchance, 


for Southron ears like yours.” 


And so on with a great deal of banality 

about ‘‘ purple moors ”’ and “ thin red lines.” 

And then here is Mr. Munro as the real 

thing : 

‘* Here is the shore, and the far wide world’s 
before me, 

And the sea says ‘Come,’ but I would not 

part from you, 


Of gold nor fame would I take for the scent 
of larches 


That hangs around you in the rain or dew. 


Some will be singing their love for beauteous 
maidens, 

The neck that is white like milk, and the 
deep dark eye, 

Maids age and alter (my grief!) but love— 
my own place, 

You show no difference as the years go by. 

If I were a roamer returning across the sea, 

After long years you would still have the 
heart for me.” 


Of course, it is partly an echo, with some- 
thing of the old ballads and a good 
deal of the last great interpreter of that old 
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world, the author of “Songs of Travel.” 
There are echoes—splendid echoes—of 
Steyenson’s “Home was home then, my 
dear, full of kindly faces,” and ‘ Blows 
the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain 
are flying” in Mr. Munro’s ‘‘ John of Lorn” : 


‘« My plaid is on my shoulder and my boat is 
on the shore, 
And it’s all bye wi’ auld days and you; 
Here’s a health and here’s a heartbreak, for 
it’s home, my dear, no more, 
To the green glens, the fine glens we knew.” 


And last and best, there is ‘‘The Heather,” 
which is so clearly from the heart that to 
talk of echoes would be superfluity : 


‘‘ My galleys might be sailing every ocean, 
Robbing the isles, and sacking hold and keep, 
My chevaliers go prancing at my notion, 

To bring me back of cattle, horse, and sheep ; 
Fond arms be round my neck, the young 
hearts’ tether, 
And true love kisses all the night might fill, 
But oh! mochree, if I had not the heather, 
Before me on the hill.” 


This is the true ert du ceur, and we are 
grateful to the Ballad Club Book for this, if 
for nothing else, that it has given us catches 
to run in the memory which we will not 
willingly forget. 


THE ETERNAL TOPIC. 


Weather Lore: A Collection of Proverbs, 
Sayings, and Rules Concerning the Weather. 


Compiled and Arranged by Richard 
Inwards, F.R.A.S. Third LEdition, 
Revised and Augmented, (Elliot Stock.) 


‘Forecasts of the weather, with a view to 
make adequate provision against a coming 
deficiency, formed a _ special duty of the 
Brahmans. The philosopher who erred in 
his predictions observed silence for the rest 
of his life.” 


What a lot of dumb dogs we should be 
if the Brahman rule were still in force. 
Upon the weather, as upon foreign policy, 
everybody is an authority; and for the same 
reason—that nobody knows much about it. 
This universal assumption of meteorological 
knowledge may be another proof of Carlyle’s 
assertion about the population of these 
islands, for the proverb says: ‘‘ Those who 
are weatherwise are rarely otherwise.” A 
perusal of Mr. Inwards’s volume is not 
calculated, however, to encourage any 
extravagant faith in proverbs. The manner 
in which they contradict one another can 
only be paralleled by experts in a court of 
law, of whom we know it has been said that 
there are three kinds of lies, “lies, d d 
lies, and expert evidence.” Thus from 
France we learn that ‘‘ February rain is 
only good to fill ditches,” a statement which 
we are quite ready to accept as accurate, if 
somewhat platitudinous, until we learn (also 
from France) that “February rain is as 
good as manure.”’ 

Take, again, the much-argued case of 
“Oak versus Ash.” Shopshire and Hamp- 
shire agree in the belief : 

‘** When the ash is out before the oak, 

Then we may expect a choke [drought] ; 
When the oak is out before the ash, 
Then we may expect a splash [rain].” 
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But Kent counters this with 


‘** Oak, smoke [summer hot]. 
Ash, squash [summer wet].” 


And Surrey contents herself with the Delphic 
oracle : 


‘* Tf the oak before the ash come out, 
There has been or there will be a drought.” 


Yet, in spite of this uncertainty, all the 
nations agree in endeavouring to condense 
the results of their observations into maxims 
for future guidance. Even the Zuii Indians 
of New Mexico have their lunar maxims as: 


‘* The moon, her face if red be 
Of water speaks she.” 


“The moon if in house be [that is, if she has 
a halo}, cloud it will, rain soon will come.” 


The Navajoes, a little further north, have 
a decidedly original form of barometer : 


** When the locks of the Navajoes turn damp 
in the scalp-house surely it will rain.” 


This, we suppose, may be ascribed to 
capillary attraction. 

On the whole, it is much easier to 
prophesy bad weather than good. Com- 
paratively few of the sayings quoted in 
Mr. Inwards’s volume refer to anything 
but rain, hail, storms, and similar un- 
pleasantnesses. Here is an exception: 


“‘ When everything at the table is eaten, it 
indicates continued clear weather.” 


Since it may also indicate schoolboys home 
for the holidays, or the high price of bread, 
it cannot be regarded as much more trust- 
worthy than most other weather proverbs. 
It seems to be generally agreed that 
animals have more weather-instinct than 
human beings, but even here the omens 
are doubtful. Thus-—‘ When cats wipe 
their jaws with their feet, it is a sign of 
rain, and especially when they put their 
paws over their ears in wiping.” Yet the 
Northern counties say : 


‘* If the cat washes her face o’er the ear, 
*Tis a sign the weather’ll be fine and clear.” 


The negroes believe that hanging a dead 
snake on a tree will produce rain in a few 
hours ; the fact being that snakes are out 
before rain, and are therefore more easily 
killed. In this country we should prefer a 
means of producing sunshine. Kingfishers 
are associated with fine days— 


‘* The peaceful kingfishers are met together 
About the decks, and prophesy calm 
weather.”’ 


But, unfortunately, the kingfisher is a rara 
avis. As for the barometer as a prophet, 
let us hear what an Irishman wrote after 
six weeks of rain, with the instrument 
generally high and steady : 


** Very high and rising fast, 
Steady rain and sure to last. 
Steady high after low 
Floods of rain, or hail or snow. 
Falling fast, 

Fine at last. 
Rapid fall after high, 
Sun at last, and very dry.” 


Our only comfort in such a dripping 
summer as the present is the knowledge 
that other countries sometimes fare as badly 
as we do. It was an American who said 
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that in England we had “no weather, but 
only samples,” but it was an American also 
(from Maine) who penned the following 
verse : 
‘** Dirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

From January up to May 

The rain it raineth every day. 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Without a blessed gleam of sun ; 

And if any of them had two-and-thirty 

They’d be just as wet and twice as dirty.” 


The humorists generally take a_pessi- 
mistic view of the weather. Hood summed 
up his views about one month, at any rate, 
in the quatrain : 


‘* No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member, 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— 
No-vember.”’ 


And Sydney Smith thus translated the 
names given to the months by the first 
French revolutionists : 


‘* Spring: Slippy, drippy, nippy. 
Summer: Showery, flowery, bowery. 
Autumn: Hoppy, croppy, poppy. 
Winter: Wheezy, sneezy, breezy.’ 


> 


An ingenious theory has been put forward 
to account for the extraordinarily good 
fortune that has attended Her Majesty the 
Queen in the matter of weather. At this 
moment we can only recollect one important 
ceremony in which the Queen has taken 
part that has been marred by the rain. 
That was the review of the Scottish 
volunteers at Edinburgh in August, 1881. 
The theory is that people generally get the 
weather that they want. On ordinary occa- 
sions their wishes are always contradictory, 
as in Lucian’s dialogue of the countrymen— 
one pouring into the right ear of the god a 
petition that not a drop of rain may fall 
before he has completed his harvest; the 
other, equally importunate, whispering into 
the left ear a prayer for immediate rain, in 
order to bring on a backward crop of 
cabbages. Only when the prayers of all the 
nation are for fine weather, as on a Jubilee- 
day, is the fine weather sure to come. It is 
a pleasant theory, and quite as tenable as 
most others on the subject. To sum up, all 
the weather-wisdom of all the world, as 
garnered and arranged by the industry of 
Mr. inwards, may be compressed for prac- 
tical purposes into the single aphorism of 
Dr. Johnson, 
** When fine take your umbrella, 
When raining please yourself.” 


ESSAYS AND MOCK ESSAYS. 


Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Education, 
with Original Contributions by the Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache, and _ others. 
(William Rice.) 


Tuts is a somewhat serious book, not at all 
in the manner of the playful minor essayist, 
but inclining rather to the useful and the 





solid—with, perhaps, as much of humour 
thrown in as usefulness of intention will 
allow. Of the twenty-four essays and 
sketches which go to make up the volume, 
ten, at least, have an undisguisedly scholastic 
flavour, while one or two possess that flavour 
in a degree which will probably pall a little 
on the average taste. In the main, however, 
the papers are interesting, affable, and even 
entertaining, and (in the main) they justify 
the editor’s prefatory assurance that 
‘esoteric pedagogics have been eschewed,” 
and that ‘nothing has been admitted but 
what is likely to appeal to lay as well as 
to professional readers.” One of the most 
notable of the essays is the late Mark 
Pattison’s half cynical reply to the query, 
‘What is a college?” Pattison’s view of 
colleges, and, indeed, of universities, as he 
found them, was never very rosy and never 
very flattering to authority. In “Oxford 
Studies,” a contribution to Ozford Essays 
(1855), he gave us a pretty reasonable 
and cogent pronouncement as to what 
a university ought to be, or might 
become, and though his faith in ‘ possi- 
bilities’”’ no doubt remained with him to 
the end, one judges from this later paper 
‘“* What is a College ?””—which, by the way, 
like the others, is reprinted from the Journal 
of Education—that he did not consider that 
these possibilities had been, or were likely 
to be, even partially realised. Thata rector 
of Lincoln should feel himself called upon 
to write of his university as follows, is, to 
say the least of it, anything but cheering : 


“This profitable trade (‘the lucrative pro- 
fession of taking boarders’) is the sole occu- 
pation of everyone of us in modern Oxford. 
. . . The utility and efficiency of each one of us 
is now measured, not by bis proficiency in 
science or learning, but by the degree in which 
he contributes to earn this percentage of profit. 
. . « A youth of any ability now comes to 
Oxford for the sake of our honours and our 
prizes. . . . Occasionally a young man comes 
up to me uncorrupted, not having passed 
through the hands of the professional trainer ; 
comes up full of ardour for self-improvement, 
and expecting in his innocence to meet with a 
like ardour in the so-called seats of learning. 
Such a one I had with me lately, full of 
enthusiasm, proposing to learn Sanscrit, and to 
read some of the best books in English litera- 
ture. It became my melancholy — to do 
what I could to damp his ardour—and I had to 
say to him, ‘ My young friend, if you have come 
here with the hope of devoting three years to 
the improvement of your mind, the sooner you 
lay aside such an idea the better.’ ” 


And so on, and so forth. There may bea 
certain amount of exaggeration in all this; 
but underneath it 

We have not space to notice the remain- 
ing essays seriatim, though some of them, 
such, for example, as ‘‘ Art in Schools,” by 
Dean Farrar; “ Mental Culture,” by Prof. 
James Ward ; and “ Blessed are the Strong,” 





‘by the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, are un- 


questionably excellent. 

The ‘‘ Mock Essays,” we are told, represent 
the surplusage (or should we say the ‘fine 
residuum” ?) of a prize competition. Among 
them is a rather neat parody of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ ‘‘ breakfast-table” method, 
entitled ‘‘The Sparrow Colonel.” This 
pleasant trifle is irom the pen of the Hon. 


Mrs. (Beatrix) Tollemache. 
sample passage : 

‘My further acquaintance with the Colonel 
grew out of our common taste for poetry, for 
the old soldier now spent his leisure in writing, 
gardening, and such-like peaceful pursuits. He 
wrote in French, while I wrote in English ; 
what, therefore, more natural than that he 
should beg my help in laying his verses before 
the bi-lingual readers of the Petit Courrier. He 
had written a pretty poem describing his 
rescue of a nest of birds from some cruel 
youngsters. . . . This was gracefully de- 
scribed in thirty-two stanzas. I did my best 
in translating to preserve the charm of the 
original, but with all my good will I could not 
avoid compressing the poem into about half the 
original number of verses: English sentiment 
is too inexpansive.” 


Other prose parodists discourse of ‘‘ Cynic- 
ism” (after Bacon), ‘‘The Shaking of 
Hands” (after Charles Lamb), and “The 
Perfect Headmistress” (also after Bacon), 
“The Perfect Headmistress” would appear 
to be, indeed, a treasure : 


‘‘She hath,” saith the writer, ‘“‘ very pretty 
manners. . . . To live near her is an inspira- 
tion. . . . She loveth little children. . . . She 
knoweth men, manners, and cities,” and, ‘‘ the 
sound of laughter is about her chambers.” 


In the ‘‘ Character Sketches,’ Mr. Tolle- 
mache writes pertinently—and with charm 
and skill—on ‘“ Jowett and his Personal 
Influence,” ‘‘Tom Hughes and the Arnolds,” 
“Lord Houghton and Prof. Freeman,” and 
“The Rev. 8S. H. Reynolds,” Editor of the 
Clarendon Press editions of Bacon’s Lssays 
and Selden’s Zable Talk. The Reynolds sketch 
contains a good story of an Irish clergyman, 
who, after explaining that he had just been 
reading Mr. Tollemache’s Recollections of 
Pattison with great interest, added: “I 
suppose he [Pattison] was that excellent 
Bishop who was so brutally murdered by 
savages.” 

The rest of the book is taken up by 
sketches of ‘Charles Stuart Calverley,” 
‘¢ Headmasters I Have Known,” and ‘ The 
New Old Maid,” and by three very credit- 
able stories in verse—one of them, ‘‘ Terence 
Macran,” being the work of Miss Jane 


Barlow. 


We quote a 


BRENTFORD IN LITERATURE. 


Brentford : Literary and Historical Sketches. 
By Fred. Turner. (Elliot Stock.) 


Lire is very much the same wherever it 
happens to be lived, but it is curious to note 
how tradition or literature or history is able 
to stamp a place with a character so that its 
name of itself awakens a definite set of 
associations. Thus, Carlisle is ‘‘ merry,” 
and Bristol suggestive of pirate schooners, 
and old sea-baliads, and the black trade. 
York is a centre of stately memories, and 
Coventry owes its literary existence to 
Godiva. Over Brentford the comic muse 
has from time immemorial spread her wings. 
Looking back on its literary history we are 
struck with the fact that it has never been 
made the scene of a tragedy, successive 
writers appearing to feel that this would 





not accord with the genus loci. No; since 
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the author of /Jy/ of Brentford, with one 
“mery fellow,” John Hardlesay, 


** To the Read Lyon at the Shamels end 
Went for to drynke good ale,” 


it has always been employed for scenes 

done in lighter vein. ‘Then its legend 

of the two sovereigns, meet compeers of 

the Irish King of Dalkey and the French 

Roi d’Yvetot, and other /fainéant kings, 

admirably fits in with this ideal. So 

mythical are these potentates that the poets 

have been able to give free scope to their 

fancy not only in depicting them but in 

ending their history. Thus Thackeray will 

have it that they are not entirely without 

memorial : 

‘ The faithful men of Brentford do still their 
king deplore, 

Ilis portrait yet is swinging beside an ale- 
house door, 

And topers tender-hearted regard his honest 
»hiz, 

Aud envy times departed that knew a reign 
like his.”’ 

But a later bard, who is not unknown under 

his nom de plume of ‘“ Lése Majesté,” will 

have it that oblivion has engulphed all : 


- 


‘* But now no monument is seen 
In court or square or village green ; 
All is as if there ne’er had been 
A noble King of Brentford.” 


It is worth noting, by the by, that the 
first to discover literary material in the two 
kings was George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who makes of them the chief 
characters in his play, ‘‘The Rehearsal,” of 
which the scene is naturally laid in Brent- 
ford. He made of them the good fairies of 
the town : 


‘** So firmly resolved is a true Brentford king 
To save the distressed and help to them bring, 
That e’er a full pot of good ale you can 

swallow, 
He is here with a whoop and gone with a 
holloa.” 


In the play this declaration is followed by a 
dance of ancient origin, which we are told is 
still used by the Inns of Court. 

The more realistic poets of the eighteenth 
century concerned themselves less with the 
Kings of Brentford than with its mud and 
filth. In the ‘‘ Castle of Indolence ” Thomson 
has sketched the place with a graphic pen : 


** E’en so through Brentford town, a town of 

mud, 

A herd of bristly swine is pricked along; 
The filthy beasts that never chew the cud, 

Still grunt and squeak and sing their 
troublous song, 

And oft they plunge themselves the mire 
amoung ; 

But aye the ruthless driver goads them on, 
And aye of barking dogs the bitter throng 

Makes them renew their unmelodious moan; 
Never find they rest from their unresting.” 


John Gay dwells on the same feature, and 
notes that ‘‘ Brentford’s tedious town” is 
‘* for dirty streets and white legg’d chickens 
known.” In his day it does not seem to 
have changed much from the time of Samuel 
Butler, whose lines in Hudibras deepen the 
impression of a boisterous ill-kept village 
with a wealth of butchers and rough sports. 

Genius ever loves a touch of the whimsical, 
and somehow Brentford, with all its gross- 





ness and dirt, appealed to the imagination 
of many writers. Mr. Turner surmises, on 
what appear to be excellent grounds, that 
Shakespeare was a frequent visitor. Slight 
as is his allusion to the town in that famous 
scene wherein the love-sick knight is obliged 
to personate the fat woman of Brentford, it 
conveys a feeling of intimacy that seems to 
speak of familiar knowledge. Oliver Gold- 
smith, in his brilliant little satire on New- 
market races, chose the scene with a fine 
instinct for places : 

‘* The race was run on the road from London 

to a village called Brentford, between a turnip- 
cart, a dust-cart, and a dung-cart, each of the 
owners condescending to mount and be his own 
driver. The odds at starting were Dust against 
Dung five to four, but after half-a-minute’s 
going the knowing ones found themselves all 
on the wrong side, and it was Turnip against 
the field, brass to silver.” 
Further on he remarks dryly that “the 
quality of Brentford are as remarkable for 
politeness and delicacy as the breeders of 
Newmarket.” 

Later novelists did not prove immune 
from the contagion of the place. Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens all introduced 
it in one form or another. What attracted 
most was the famous battle which is 
worked into Woodstock, and the highway- 
man who made Brentford notorious in his 
time. Would it not have been worth Mr. 
Turner’s while to search the Newgate 
Calendar for further reference to the town ? 
By doing so he might probably add still 
more to the attractions of a readable and 
entertaining book. We cannot dismiss it 
without a word of praise for the admirable 
chapters on Brentford’s history and an- 
tiquities. His example might very well 
be followed. Histories of counties and 
works on the great towns are abundant 
enough, but there is many an out-of-the- 
way little place highly interesting to the 
student of letters even when it has played 
no great historic part. Treated by writers 
with the intimate local knowledge displayed 
by Mr. Turner, the histories of them would 
be sure of a welcome. 


MOUNTAINEERING ON WHEELS. 


Over the Alps on a Bicycle. By Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Mrs. Pennet has written her book in a 
breezy, jolty style, and Mr. Pennell has 
made sketches for it with a rapid crayon. 
The result is a charming booklet of travel. 
You exult and stir in sympathy with the 
riders as they flash down the white passes. 
They rode down ten passes in all, three in 
one day. First there was the climb and 
weary push ; then the descent, now straight, 
now winding—a long rapture punctuated 
with visions of death. Once Mrs. Pennell 
looked over the side of a zig-zag pass road, 
and saw her husband below, foreshortened, 
“coasting like mad.” In taking a curve | 
he leaned right out over the precipice. ‘He 
took his hands off. Heavens! was he 
falling? No, he was lighting his pipe. If, 
he could get down so could I. . . . It was a 
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stunning ride.” Getting up the Simplon Pass 
was the stiffest piece of work. Mrs. Pennell 
says she lost her temper, but had the grace 
to be ashamed. 


“IT hated to walk, to push the machine, to be 
sweltering in July sunshine, and smothered in 
dust. . . . The diligence overtook me, and so 
did a perambulator, with a baby in it, and a 
French nurse from Berisal. I was furious.” 


But that was after the Third Refuge. The 
Fourth and Fifth Refuges were left behind, 
and the blessed Sixth. Next morning they 
left Napoleon’s old hospice, and began the 
ride down : 


‘** Napoleon’s cleverness seemed nothing to 
mine when I put my feet on the rests and 
coasted down the road he had hung in mid-air. 
And there was no question of my courage. 
The occasional memorial cross on the Simplon, 
put up to mark the spot, perhaps, where the 
traveller had been lost in the snow or pitched 
over the precipice, was an eloquent reminder 
that the danger was not at allimaginary. But 
the pneumatic was pumped up tight, and I held 
the front brake by means of an ingenious and 
simple device with a leather strap, that left 
some power and feeling in my right hand and 
arm. For kilometres, with only occasional 
intervals of back-pedalling, I coasted after J.— 
too far after, he said — down the side of the 
mountain ; down the long zig-zags, where the 
driver of the diligence, with unexpected 
courtesy, gave me the inner, which was the 
wrong side of the road, but then he was an 
Italian; through the Ravine of Gondo, with 
waterfalls booming above and the stream 
thundering below, and the road crossing and 
crossing again over airy bridges, and clinging 
to the side of a precipice, and diving into dark 
tunnels, and taking sharp turns round the walls 
of rocks, just where carriages were creeping up ; 
to the Swiss frontier, where the custom officer 
forced back our money upon us. We wanted 
to wait until we left Switzerland for good and 
for all. But he said, and as a Swiss he must 
have known, we had better take it when we 
could get it. And I coasted down through the 
pines, down through the chestnuts, into a land 
of vineyards anda tropical heat, when little more 
than an hour before I had been shivering.” 


The courtesy of that diligence driver was in 
strong contrast to the behaviour of the Swiss 
of his kind : several on the Grimsel Pass not 
only refused space on either side of the road 
but threatened violence. 

It is not apparent that cycling in the Alps 
introduces the traveller to new beauties. 
Rather he must regard his machine with a 
life-or-death fixity of eye, and thus miss 
much that would detain the wayfarer with 
an alpenstock. But our cyclists did obtain 
a new idea of the St. Gothard Railway by 
riding up and up, in company with it, on 
their wheels : 

‘“‘The road and the railway ran side by side 
for a while, occasionally crossing each other, 
when invariably we were detained by a freight 
train that had started out from Bodio with us. 
It was a regular race in the end; the engine- 
driver was always craning his neck, on the 
look out for our bicycles, as we waited behind 
the closed gates. Higher up in the valley the 
train disappeared into the tunnel, and we were 
sure we had seen the last of it; but higher up 
still, after we had walked a stiff up-grade, out 
it came from another tunnel on a level with the 
road, though how in the world it climbed there, 
and what it had been doing all that time, and 
where it had wandered in the inside of the 
mountain, was the mystery. Then we lost it 
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again in @ narrow gorge with space only for the 
stream and the high overhanging road cut out 
of the rock, and overtook it again at a higher 
point beyond. And so we lost and overtook, 
or were overtaken by it, throughout the morn- 
ing. Or sometimes it puffed by hundreds of 
feet below, sometimes hundreds of feet above ; 
now it was on one side of the valley, now on 
the other; now going with us, now running 
away from us. You must travel by road to 
realise the wonder of the St. Gothard Railway.” 


Mrs. Pennell is 2 good American. Fn 
passant she is also a good hater of the Swiss. 
Despite the boastings of English cyclists, she 
encountered not one Englishman on wheels ! 
The Alpine cyclists she met were German 
and American. To Mrs. Pennell it was joy 
to receive the nasal ‘“‘ Howdys” of her 
countrymen. One can understand the thrill 
she felt on the Furka Pass when, 7,000 
feet above the sea, there appeared, out of 
the waste of boulders, a smiling youth in 
a straw hat who said: ‘Say! have you 
seen my sister?” 


LOCKHART’S ADVANCE. 


Lockhart’s Advance Through Tirah. By Capt. 
L. J. Shadwell, p.s.c. (W. Thacker & Co.) 


Carr. SHavweEtt acted as special corre- 
spondent for the Daily News and the Pioneer 
in the late campaign. His book, which is 
based upon his letters to those journals, 
gives a straightforward, if somewhat opti- 
mistic, account of operations which, what- 
ever may be thought of their wisdom from 
a statesmanlike point of view, at any rate 
reflect the greatest credit upon the soldiers 
engaged, both British and native. Nothing 
more harassing can be imagined than to 
march in single file through narrow defiles, 
commanded on either hand by mountains 
from which the Afridi marksmen, armed in 


Aifany,cases with Lee-Metford rifles, poured 


down a devastating fire; to bivouac in un- 
protected places, where to cluster round a 
camp fire was to invite the attentions of the 
“snipers”; and, finally, to retire through 
river beds knee-deep in mud with the same 
incessant fusillade as an accompaniment, 
and without even the satisfaction of feeling 
that their work had been done. Since 
Capt. Shadwell’s book was published, how- 
ever, things have improved; a good many 
of the Afridi jirgahs have made their sub- 
mission; and there is reason to hope that 
no further campaign will be needed, at any 
rate for a considerable time. Capt. Shad- 
well rightly draws considerable attention to 
the breakdown of the transport arrange- 
ments, due chiefly to the nature of the 
ground, but partly to the want of adequate 
forethought on the part of the authorities. 
In the various operations some seventy 
thousand animals were utilised, and of these 
a large proportion were ponies and donkeys, 
which could not do the mountain work, for 
which mules alone were suitable. The 
native drivers, moreover, many of whom 
were pressed men, were hopelessly incom- 
petent. 

‘‘A native driver, if he sees anything wrong 
with his bullocks or cart, never attempts tu pull 


to one side of the road; he merely stops where 
he is, and proceeds very calmly and deliberately 
to try and repair the damage. It may be that, 
if one or two other natives would give a hand 
for a moment—when, for instance, a wheel has 
stuck in a rut—the difficulty would be at once 
got over; but no native driver in a case like 
this ever voluntarily assists another. The break- 
down, meanwhile, of one cart may be blocking 
two or three hundred others behind.” 


No wonder that Capt. Shadwell should 
have seen 


“‘a young member of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, fresh from the university, and full of 
ideas as to the regeneration of India and the 
evils resulting from the too peremptory 
measures employed in dealing with the down- 
trodden native, descend from his pony-cart and 
cuff with the greatest zest aud vigour the head 
of a bullock-driver who had drawn his bullock- 
cart right across the road, and was philo- 
sophically smoking his pipe, regardless of all 
other people who wanted to pass.” 


We hope the Indian Government will note 
Capt. Shadwell’s suggestion that in future 
campaigns the soldiers should be provided 
with what the Germans call an “iron 
ration,” containing in a compressed form 
enough food for a day, an invaluable pre- 
caution in the event of a temporary break- 
down of the commissariat ; and will also 
largely increase the numbers of the Ghoorkha 
scouts, who throughout the expedition did 
the most splendid work in clearing the 
flanks of the advancing column by “ stalk- 
ing the stalkers,” 


AN IRISH VIEW OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Life and Progress in Australasia. By Michael 
Davitt, M.P. (Methuen & Co.) 


A coop deal of information is stowed away 
amid these desultory and rambling sketches, 
but it takes some finding. Mr. Davitt’s 
mind is curiously parochial. No sooner 
does he find himself in the presence of some 
beautiful landscape in New Zealand or New 
South Wales than he at once detects and 
records a fancied resemblance to this or that 
blessed Ballyhooly at home. His interest 
in Colonial politics is instantly quickened by 
the evidence they afford of “ the tendency of 
the Celt to gravitate towards public life.” 
Systems of government are valued in pro- 
portion to the extent to which they can be 
wrested into arguments in favour of a 
Parliament in Dublin. If Mr. Davitt were 
to discover that an Irish apple had taken a 
prize at an English agricultural show he 
would hail the fact as a new triumph of the 
oppressed nationality. 

This abiding feeling that Ireland is the 
pivot upon which the world revolves, and 
the consequent necessity of insisting, in 
season and out of season, upon the separate- 
ness of Irishmen from the other inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom, is somewhat em- 
barrassing in a work of this sort. For 
instance, after advising every reader to 
study the labour legislation of New Zealand, 
our author goes on to say: “‘He will then 
learn what Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotch- 





men, and Welslimen can do towards lessen- 


ing the risks and hardships,” &c., &c. Mr. 
Davitt would probably admit that Ireland is 
one of the British Isles, but his principles 
prevent him from allowing his countrymen 
to be covered by the term British, and hence 
this awkward enumeration of the four 
nationalities. It is significant also that 
while he insists, very properly, upon the im- 
portance of the labour laws of New Zealand, 
his description of them takes far less space 
than his account of the escape of half a 
dozen obscure Fenians from one of the 
Australian gaols. 

Stories from Mark Twain, reminiscences 
of travel in Palestine, dissertations upon the 
advantages of convent life in Ireland, sneers 
at what the author likes to call “ Sassiety”’ 
in England, vague platitudes about the evil 
ways of company promoters—these and 
scores of similar irrelevances are sandwiched 
in between scraps of information about 
colonial life and Australian scenery. Still, 
for all its want of method and the warping 
bias of the author’s mind, the book is enter- 
taining enough, and very often instructive. 
Mr. Davitt is doubtful as to the advantages 
of Australian federation, and yet he writes 
thus of a little town on the New South 
Wales frontier : 


“There is a bridge spanning the river at 
Albury, and a man crossing with a horse and 
buggy for a drive on the Victorian side has to 
make a deposit of £3 before he is admitted into 
the sacred ‘ protectionist ’’ portals of that 
country, though it may be only a mile distant 
from his own home. All teamsters have to 
make a similar deposit, but should they return 
to the New South Wales ‘side again the money 
is returned too.” 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Knight of the Burning Pestle. By Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher. Edited by 
F. W. Moorman. ‘Temple Dramatists.” 
(Dent. ) 


Tuts famous burlesque, with its jolly 
humour and its charming songs, is a welcome 
addition to the series of which it forms 
a part. Mr. Moorman has conscientiously 
discharged the slight editorial duties re- 
quired of him. It was, of course, impossible 
in half a dozen pages of introduction to 
treat elaborately the vexed question of the 
authorship of the play. Mr. Moorman, 
however, expresses himself in favour of the 
view, which some good critics have doubted, 
that Fletcher as well as Beaumont had a 
share in the conception of the plot at least, 
if not also in its execution. We do not 
quite see how Mr. Moorman infers 1610-11 
as the probable date of the play from the 
fact that, although published in 1613, it had 
been in the publisher’s hands for two years 
before that date. Several years often 
elapsed between the production of a play 
on the stage and the sale of the MS. to 
a publisher. And though it is probably 
true that the Anight of the Burning Pestle 
owes direct literary allegiance to Don Quixote, 
yet Mr. Moorman should surely have ex- 
plained the statement in the original preface 





that the knight was Don Quixote’s “ elder 
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Perhaps the reference is to 


above a year.” 
of Don Quixote 


the English translation 
printed in 1612, 


Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings. 
By John H. Huddilston. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

In the preface to his book Mr. Huddilston 
expresses a hope that in the future the 
study of Greek vase paintings may go hand in 
hand with the study of the Greek tragedians, 
and a wonder that the editions of the Greek 
tragedies “‘ are not enlivened more with re- 
productions of works of art pertaining to 
the myth involved.” In this he speaks, 
perhaps, rather as an archwological en- 
thusiast than as one acquainted with the 
practical difficulties hossived in teaching 
schoolboys. Fascinating as the study of 
vase paintings is to the archwologist and 
the scholar, it may be questioned whether 
the conclusions which may be drawn from 
it, and the grounds on which those con- 
clusions are based, are of a kind which 
could be satisfactorily assimilated by the 
immature youth even of our sixth forms. 
Mr. Iluddilston himself is careful, as a rule, 
not to claim for his deductions a certainty 
which others might deny them, and even 
when he is on comparatively sure ground, 
he freely admits the possibility of a mistake 
in his inferences. But though this rather 
enhances than otherwise the value of his 
statements for older students, one feels that, 
for youthful minds, something more definite 
and irrefragable is needed. Greek vase 
paintings will continue, we suspect, to be a 
study for maturer years, and the Public 
school boy need not fear that this new sub- 
ject will be added to his burdens. The book 
is furnished with several illustrations from 
famous vases, and displays a truly formid- 
able erudition. 


A Short History of Hampton Court. By 
Ernest Law, B.A. (George Bell & Sons.) 


Mr. Ernest Law, who is well known to 
students of history as the author of a 


monumental and most valuable J/istory of 


TTampton Court Palace, has in this volume 
given a condensation of his earlier works, 
and brought the result of his researches 
within the range of the general reader. The 
story of Hampton Court is bound up in the 
history of the country, and his picture of 
life at the Palace during the four centuries 
of its existence is full of dramatic interest. 
Hlampton Court was the scene of the rise 
and fall of the great Cardinal, of the tragic 
death of Jane Seymour, and the no less 
tragic marriages of Catherine Howard and 
Catherine Parr. It was there that Philip II. 
and Mary, and Charles II. and Catherine of 
Braganza, passed their honeymoons ; there 
that Cromwell lived in almost regal splen- 
dour. Mr. Law’s pictures of life at the 
Palace under ever-changing conditions may 
throw no particularly fresh light on the 
page of history, but they bring the past 
before our memory in a wonderfully vivid 
and realistic manner. 

The book is somewhat encumbered with 
superfluous detail. It is unnecessary, for 
instance, to inform the general reader that 
Hampton Court is situated in “longitude 
0° 20’ west of Greenwich and latitude 





51° 24° north”; and towards the close we 
have, we must admit, found Mr. Law’s con- 
versational style of writing rather irritating. 
In a volume of such real merit and interest 
one does not care to come across such a 
phrase as ‘‘ the Queen always felt completely 
‘ out of it.’ ” 


An Illustrated Record of the Retrospective 
Exhibition held at South Kensington, 1896. 
Compiled and Edited by John Fisher. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Joun Fisner, the headmaster of the 
Kensington School of Science and Art at 
Bristol, has in this magnificent volume 
furnished an illustrated and permanent 
record of the work accomplished during the 
past eleven years by students of various 
Science and Art Schools throughout the 
country. He has reproduced no fewer than 
two hundred and fifty-six designs, models, 
paintings, drawings from life, &c., all of 
which haye obtained either gold or silver 
medals from the Department of Science and 
Art. Such a collection is of undoubted value 
to art masters and students, but it will 
also be carefully studied by manufacturers, 
many of whom are becoming increasingly 
dependent on the designers whose work is 
here displayed. For this volume is, above 
all, a memorial to the growth of practical 
and technical art. There are, it is true, a 
number of life-drawings and drapery studies, 
many of which are distinctly above the 
average of such productions, but it is in 
the designs for on fans, stained glass 
windows, curtains, carpets, mosaic pave- 
ments, wall-papers, and house decorations 
of all kinds that the work of these schools 
is seen at its best. Such a collection speaks 
more for the triumph of technical education 
than countless treatises. A special word of 
praise must be bestowed on the printing of 
these designs. There is no touch of harsh- 
ness in the production, and yet the details 
of the finest work are preserved in an extra- 
ordinary, exquisite manner. The printer— 
we have failed to find his name—is to be 
congratulated on a very noteworthy achieve- 
ment. 


Some Reminiscences of a Lecturer. By Dr. 
Andrew Wilson. (Jarrold & Sons.) 


To succeed in two such different walks as 
the serious popularisation of Science by 
means of the spoken word and the narration 
of humorous stories by means of the written, 
is given to few men. Dr. Wilson is not 
one of them. He may be a most acceptable 
lecturer—and we understand that he is— 
but his feebleness with the pen as a raconteur 
is a matter for yawns. ‘This is the kind of 
thing : 

‘* When waiting one night at the door of a 
big hall where I was about to deliver one of a 
series of Combe Lectures, an old woman asked 
me, ‘Is this Sequah’s Lecture * I’m bad with 
rheumatism, and I thought I'd like to try his 
cure!’ People who gain admittance to lectures 
under such circumstances may well be excused 
for disapproval of the discourse.” 


Few persons in telling a story have 
strength enough to refrain from a comment. 
Dr. Wilson, however, though his anecdotes 
are poor, has instructive things to say con- 





cerning lecturing and audiences, and those 
who think of following his calling may find 
some of his tips useful. We may quote one 
of the letters which he has from time to 
time received : 


*‘DEAR Srr,—I should be indebted to you 
for information as to how I could apprentice 
my son to bea lecturer. He isa very intelli- 
gent youth, and has an aquarium at home. He 
also keeps frogs and snakes, and his mother and 
me think he would do well as a lecturer on 
Science. We heard you lecture last week, and 
so take the liberty of inquiring. Hoping to 
hear from you, I remain, yours truly, ——. 
P.S.—I forgot to say my son stutters in his 
speech, but I daresay that would not matter.” 
And we like this fragment from the essay 
of a Board school child which, a propos of 
nothing in particular, is given a place in 
this scrappy volume : 

‘The boy is not an animal, yet they can be 
heard to a considerable distance. When a boy 
hollers he opens his big mouth like frogs, but 
girls hold their toung till they are spoke to, and 
then they answer respectable, and tell just how 
it was. A boy thinks himself clever because he 
can wade where it is deep, but God made the dry 
land for every living thing, and rested on the 
seventh day.” 


Daily Life during the Indian Mutiny. By 
J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein. ) 

In this volume Mr. Sherer has reprinted the 
chapters contributed by him to Colonel 
Maude’s Memories of the Mutiny in 1894. 
The book gives a fairly vivid impression of 
certain phases of the Mutiny, but Mr. 
Sherer, unhappily, was not present at many 
of the great moments of that movement, 
and his pages are largely a chronicle of 
trivialities. But he is able, as an eye- 
witness, to correct our impressions of events 
in one or two details, and his account, there- 
fore, has a value for the historian. 


Types of Scenery and Their Influence on Litera- 


ture. By Sir Archibald Geikie, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Romanes Lecture. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Sm Arcumatp Gerxre does not now show 
for the first time his competence to exchange 
the hammer of the practical geologist for 
the polished pen of the literary man. In 
his Romanes Lecture he worthily maintains 
the distinguished traditions of his prede- 
cessors upon the same foundation. The 
discourse opens with a brief description of 
the three main types of scenery—lowland, 
upland, and highland—which characterise 
different parts of the British Isles. This 
is followed by a discussion of the way in 
which the specific natural features of each 
type reappear and are reflected in the work 
of various writers, in accordance with the 
environment of their days. The English 
lowlands illustrate Cowper; those of Scot- 
land, Thomson and Burns. The Border 
ballads breathe the spirit of the Border 
uplands. Wordsworth is the highland 
poet par excellence for England, Ossian for 
Scotland. Perhaps it would have been 
more discreet to leave Ossian out of the 
reckoning. Sir Archibald unites exact 
scientific knowledge with adequate literary 


‘taste, and his remarks are worthy of con- 


sideration by students of local colour. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


Mopern Instances. By Extra D’Arcy. 


Seven short stories by the author of Monochromes and The Bishop's 
Dilemma. The second of the stories, which we selected at random, 
is entitled “A Marriage,” and is a penetrating study of the 
wretched marriage of a middle-class City man and his mistress. 
“‘T did the right thing,” said poor Catterson, when the scales had 
fallen from his eyes and his cough was cruel, “‘yes . . . but we 
are told, be not righteous overmuch ; and there are some virtues 
which dig their own graves.” (John Lane. 222 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


MEG or THE Scarter Foor. By Witu1am Epwarp Trresuck. 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot was fished out of the Beck by Noah 
Millgate, tied up in a dye-house bundle and herself dyed red. The 
doctor said the strange babe was alive, and only wanted a hot bath, 
whereupon ‘Margit, as though the unavoidable had come at last, 
unwillingly pressed the kettle deeper into the fire, Mrs. Dootson 
encouraged the flames with the poker, Granny Grimes asked where 
she could find the blanket, Mrs. Meakincroft significantly reached a 
cup and spoon, involuntarily working her tongue along her lips, 
Widow Kershaw found a pan-mug, and Margit, with something 
tragically inevitable in her lock, suggestively thrust before Noah’s 
eyes a bottle and threepence.” This story tells of the subsequent 
career of the Turkey-red foundling. (Harper & Brothers. 455 pp. 6s.) 


Esrner’s PItGrimacGe. 


This is a naval, West-country love story, and is concerned with 
the efforts of the charming widow of Captain Metevier to settle her 
two daughters, Helen and Esther. ‘‘ The widow, serenity itself, 
had a very watchful eye and the quietest way in the world of getting 
rid of ineligibles. She knew the ‘Service Bible’ by heart, and had 
an instinctive horror of every man who had his own way to make in 
the world.” The story ripples like a pennon, and gives a pleasant 
insight into naval society on the Devon coast. (John Macqueen. 
320 pp. 6s.) 


KATHLEEN MAvouRNEEN. Eprrep By Ranpat McDonne tt. 


Stories founded on the Irish Rebellion of 1798 seem to have 
been on the increase of late: here is another. It sets forth, in the 
first person, how Hugh Tallant, rebel to King George of England, 
fared in that troubled time. Thus Chapter II.: ‘How I met 
Wolfe Tone at the coffee-house in High-street, and how a great cry 
for freedom arose within my heart. How I first caught a glimpse 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; and how Kathleen and I were startled 
by an unwelcome stranger.” Chapter XXIV.: ‘ How the coffin- 
makers in Cook-street heard the clash of steel, and how Kathleen 
disappointed Major Sirr.” The story is largely a tribute to the 
memory of Wolfe Tone. (T. Fisher Unwin. 270 pp.) 


Ture GENERAL 
MANAGER’s Srory. 


Although in title and appearance this book suggests that its 
contents are fiction, it is clear that it is in the main, if not in detail, an 
authentic narrative of railroad experiences in the United States. 
The author was fireman, driver, local manager, and is now a general 
manager. His stories are racy of the round-house and the track. 
The inner working of American railways was probably never 
described more piquantly ; and the thrills are all genuine. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 311 pp. 6s.) 


“ Ar You-Att’s Hovsez.” 


By Herserr Exuicrr Hamstiin. 


By James Newron Baskerv. 


By J. Henry Harris. : 


a good deal of natural history and human nature in it, and the love 
story runs like a thread through rural experiences of many kinds. 
Just at the end, the first railway train to cross the Missouri prairie 
rumbles past in the sunset. A carefully constructed story, with 
a mixture of geographical and ethical purpose. (‘The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 346 pp.) 


A Russtan VAGABonp. By Frep. WuaisHaw. 


The autobiography of a rogue, a Russian by birth, an English- 
man by naturalisation. His exploit in personating the Chief of 
the Third Section of the Russian Police, and so obtaining posses- 
sion of £40,000, is well told. There is the usual flavour of 
Nihilism and the Tottenham Court-road. (C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 
200 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue Porrre Papers. “ Samvuet Smrrr.” 


By 


The humours of petty domesticity and alcohol. ‘“ Having,” says 
the author, “ been earnestly requested by numerous friends not on 
any account to republish the following papers . . . the author has 
the greatest pleasure in presenting them to the public in a form 
handy for a school prize, wedding present, or domestic projectile.” 
(Laurence Greening & Co. 182 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


CuristinE Myrtane. By GurttAumME DAL. 


Guillaume Dall is the pseudonym of Mme. Jules Lebaudy, and 
this is a translation by Miss Sarah Cazaly of one of her novels. 
It is a love story set in official circles in the south of France, and 
embracing some of the events of the Franco-Prussian war. (Digby 
& Long. 332 pp. 6s.) 


ARACHNE. By Gerora Ebers. 


This is a translation of Ebers’ historical romance of Egypt in 
the third century z.c. The story has Alexandria for its back- 
ground, and Alexandrian art and science supply many of the 
motives. (Sampson Low. 2 vols.) 


Can tr BE TRUE? By G. Yeates Hunver, 1.M.D. 


“Oh, that the circling heavens in wrath would bow and hurl 
such fiends to abysmal depths!” There are many sillier things in 
the book than this, but they are not all so short. (Digby, Long. 
302 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 








Adventures of the Comte de la Muette during the Reign of Terror, By 


Bernard Capes. (Blackwood.) 


Mr. Carzs derives undeniably. He swims in upon the full tide of 
romance, with a temperament and a trick of philosophy modelled 
upon Mr. Stevenson, and a phrasing in which the echoes of Mr. 








The title is a Missouri idiom. The story is of Missouri farming. 
State by State, America is being covered by the short-story writers. 
This is a fairly long story, redolent of Missouri prairies. 


Stevenson and Mr. Henley blend curiously. He is all for vigour 
and silence of speech, the rapier points of style. One has got to 
know the trick of it, the vivid metaphors, the exaggerated visions 
of exacerbated senses : 

‘‘Qne damnable with a sabre split a bald head, that came wavering in 
my direction, like a melon, and the brains flew like its seeds.” 

Of the guillotine he writes : 

‘* Could it be the same monster I had watched flashing, scarlet and 
furious, from the hill side’ Now, the ravening of its gluttony was 
satisfied. Jacques Bourreau had wiped its slobbered lips clean with a 
napkin. Sullenly satiate, propped against the sky, straddling its gaunt 
legs over the empty trough at its feet, it slept with lidless eyes that 
seemed to gloat upon me in a hideous trance.” 


‘“‘Slobbered,” “ straddling ’’—how characteristic, of the moment, 


There is | this choice of words. 
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Nevertheless, though a derivative, Mr. Capes is a derivative of 
talent. Someday, when he comes to his own vision and his own 
expression, he may go far. And in the meantime he has produced 
a very charming “school picture.” The book has its manifest 
faults, chiefly of construction: it progresses jerkily, is irretrievably 
episodic, makes jaunty assumption of Revolution lore which the 
average reader will certainly not possess. And Mr. Capes’s high 
spirits now and then betray him into the farcical; witness, for 
instance, a certain scene with impossibly gallant boar-pigs. But, 
on the other hand, there is unusual merit both of description and of 
stirring incident. For the one, take this vignette of an old French 
village : 


‘* Contras cracks with mills and is musical with weirs. The spirit 
of the warlike king yet informs its old umber walls and toppling 
houses. I found it a place so fragrant with antique and with natural 
beauties, that my heart wept over the present human degeneracy that 
vulgarised it. It lies among the last distant swells, as it were, of the 
great billows of the Auvergne mountains, before those swells have rolled 
themselves to waste in the sombre flats of the Landes. It is the hill- 
slope garden on the fringe of the moor; the resting-place of the sea and 
the high-rock winds; the hostelry where these meet and embrace and 
people the vineyards with baby breezes. It has grown old listening 
under its great chestnuts to the sweet thunder of the Isle and the 
Dronne. Its peasants, pagan in their instinct for beauty, train their 
vines up the elm and walnut trees, that in autumn they may dance under 
a dropping rain of grapes. At the same time, I am bound to confess 
that their wine suffers for the sake of this picturesqueness.” 


And for the other, the death of a villainous spy in the jaws of the 
famished street-dogs of Paris. 


**T had taken but a single uncertain step, when, from a little way 
down the street we had traversed, there cut into the night a sharp 
attenuated howl; and, in a moment, on the passing of it, a chorus of 
hideous notes swept upon me standing there in indecision. 

‘My God!’ I cried—‘ the dogs !’ 

She made a sound like a plover. I scrambled to the ledge and 
dropped into the room beyond. There, in the dark, she clutched and 
clung tome. For though the cry had been bestial, there had seemed to 
answer to it something mortal—an echo—a human scream of very dreadful 
fear—-there came a rush of feet like a wind, and, with ashy faces, we 
looked forth. 

They had him—that evil thing. An instant we saw his sick white 
face thrown up like a stone in the midst of a whirling sea; and the 
jangle was hellish. Then I closed the lattice, and pressed her face to 
my breast.” 


Mr. Capes’s central figure, the Comte de la Muette, is a distinct 
success. HEpicurean, gallant, generous, whimsical, he moves with 
imperturbable spirit among the horrors of revolutionary carnage 
and revolutionary intrigue. Stevenson would not have disdained to 
maint him. And in his love-story there are touches of exquisite 


idyll. 


* * * *% 


The Mutineer: a Romance of Pitcairn Island. By Louis Becke and 
Walter Jeffery. (‘T. Fisher Unwin.) 


In The Mutineer the authors of A First Fleet Family re-tell the old 
story of the mutiny on board of H.M.S. Bounty. We are by no 
means sure that the story is worth the re-telling, but, such as it is, 
it is here reproduced with abundant fulness, and with remarkable 
vigour and faithfulness. The right note is struck from the first, 
when Fletcher Christian, who anon becomes the mutineer, is intro- 
duced in loving converse with Mahina, his Tahitian sweetheart ; for 
the paradisiacal life the sailors of the Bounty had led in Tahiti for 
months was a stronger temptation to mutiny than the tyranny of 
their commander, Lieutenant Bligh. Here is the first appearance 
of Bligh. Mahina, in order to keep her lover in Tahiti, has in the 
midst of a squall swum out to the ship to cut her adrift : 


‘** As the drowning hum of the squall ceased, and the palm branches 
hung pendulous to rest again, a woman, nude, except for the narrow 
girdle of leaves around her waist, raised herself from the foot of a 
cocoanut tree, behind which she had crouched, and looked at the ship. 
In her right hand was an open clasp-knife. She leant her back against 
the tree, and gazed steadily at the Bounty for nearly a minute, then with 
an angry exclamation cast the knife from her into the sea. . . . An hour 
later, when daylight broke, Edward Young, after calling the ship’s 
company, again went to the bows to look at the cable: it was his last 
duty before reporting to his relief that all was well. As he peered over 
the low bows of the vessel . . . his sailor's eye saw that all the strands of 


the cable but one were parted .-. . and walking aft he knocked at the 
door of the state-room occupied by Lieutenant William Bligh. .. . 

‘The cable is nearly chafed through, sir, or the strands have parted. 
There was a strong squall just before daylight, and the ship strained 
very heavily upon it. I think P 

‘ Keep your opinions to yourself. You are a d d careless fellow, 
and not fit even to keep anchor watch. Where is it chafed ?’ 

‘ About a fathom below the water, sir,’ answered the young man... . 

‘ Bah,’ said the commander with a contemptuous laugh, ‘and you have 
the audacity to attempt to screen your carelessness by telling me it has 
chafed ’—a couple of fathoms down for the hawse-pipe, and in fifteen 
fathoms of water. The fact is, some of the natives have been off in a 
canoe and have cut it under your nose. . . . Were you asleep on your 
watch, Mr. Young’ Answer me, quickly.’” 











Such was the irascible and tyrannous commander, who conspired, 
unconsciously, with the young women of Tahiti to provoke the 
mutiny on the Bounty, and to produce the extraordinary community 
on Pitcairn Island. The story ends with the death of Christian (a 
comparison between him and Bunyan’s hero would be a fruitful 
theme), and, last touch of all, with the ‘discovery ” of the Pitcairn 
Islanders. Granted that the sordid, lawless tale should have been 
retold, no better narrators could have been found than Mr. Becke 
and Mr. Jeffery; for both the natives of Tahiti and the British 
sailors and officers are very well ‘‘ found.” 


* # * % 
Mutineers. By Arthur E. J. Legge. 
(John Lane.) 


Ir is unfortunate that the title of this story should so closely resemble 
that of the preceding work, for the books may be confounded by care- 
less librarians and heedless readers. Mutineers is a very different 
story indeed from 7'he Mutineer. It is not a romance, but a novel, 
more properly so-called. It does not deal with remote scenes, but 
with English; it is of the actual moment; it deals with modern 
social matters taken sur Je vif; it is wise and witty ; and it sets forth 
character, shrewdly observed and vigorously drawn. The story is 
an ordinary story enough. A young lady marries one man, while 
loving another—and, of course, after the marriage ‘‘ another” 
begins to dangle and philander. Also, there is a subsidiary story 
which mainly concerns a lower stratum of society. But in the 
reading the story hardly matters; for the book is of the sort in 
which the mind of the writer, his views of life, and his exposition 
of character are all in all. Here is a passage in which the husband, 
a silent and an apparently brutal person, is shown in his true 
inward light—he is riding in a steeple-chase : 


‘* Meanwhile Presterly was riding through the gloom with a stern 
expression on his rigid face. The result of the race would mean something 
very like ruin to him ; but still he scarcely thought. His mind was only 
bent on the recovery of Gladys’ necklace. He raced down the hill and 
cleared the fences and came so close together along the bottom. He 
could still hear the beat of Crusader’s hoofs behind him. . . . Queen 
Mab was still moving freely and jumping like a deer, but the strain was 
beginning to tell upon her.... He felt that Queen Mab was 
labouring under him. Both animals were beginning to fail, but 
Crusader was still creeping up. Surely the weight must do its work 
when they reached the hill! But he began to feel doubtful. Queen 
Mab’s stride was shortening and her head sinking lower. He was 
riding for Gladys’ necklace, and he meant to win—fairly or otherwise. 
The fog was all around them. The spectators were far away. The 
other competitors were lost in the obscurity behind. If he won and an 
objection were lodged, there would be no evidence to support it, and his 
word was as good as Gregson’s. As they rounded the bend he suddenly 
steered into the middle of the course, carrying Crusader with him. 
Gregson poured out a stream of fiery language, but Presterly took no 
notice. With the same rigid look on his face he continued to bore and 
hustle the opposing horse as they approached the next fence. 

Gregson hurled a volley of threats; Presterly uttered no sound; but 
as he sat down to ride at the jump, he pulled the mare deliberately 
across Crusader’s line. . . . There was a shock, a crash of breaking 
twigs ; and horses and men rolled headlong on the turf beyond the fence. 

Up at the stand the crowd was waiting for some sign of the horses. It 
seemed a long time since they had disappeared into the fog. The 
party on the drag stood up and stared into the veil of obscurity. At last 
the sound of hoofs came faintly to their ears. A horseman gradually 
shaped himself out of the mist and wavered towards them. 

‘What are the colours ?’ exclaimed Gladys eagerly. ‘Is it Crusader 
or Queen Mab ?’ 

Lord St. Pancras dropped his cigar. ‘It is neither,’ he said. One of 
. the despised three was galloping past the winning post. . . . A riderless 
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horse followed. . . . They recognised Queen Mab. Gladys’ pale face 
grew deadly white. 
‘I wonder what has happened ?’ she murmured.” 


Mutineers is a clever book, a good book, a book to read a second 
time; for it contains the perennially vital element of fiction— 
character. 

” * * * 
The Man of the Family. By F. Emily Phillips. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Aw excellent novel. From the first page of it you know you 
are going to have something uncommon, distinguished. Barbara 
Dalyell, a Board school teacher, as the title indicates, carries on her 
willing shoulders the burden of her family. A fire at the school 
and her heroism in it lead to a holiday at Paris, and on the way she 
meets Sebastian Le Roux, the soft dilettante for whom this strong, 
clever, independent young warrior is to become willing to lay down 
her arms. He is not the least bit in the world worthy of Barbara; 
but the thing is true to life nevertheless. The book has a 
curious abandonment. The sense of fate and of passion are strong 
in it. It is a young book in its love and its despair; and one 
accepts in it things improbable, such as Barbara’s tossing to and 
fro the ball of conversation like a brilliant woman of the world. 
The sense of atmosphere is strong. For instance, the fairyland 
of Paris and love; and then the dreariness when Barbara returns 
to London and her burden. In the Luxembourg Gardens it is 
winter, but the atmosphere is as heady as though it were in May, 
and the lilacs blooming, and the nightingales in song : 

‘* He was her guide in this kingdom of Elecampane, and at first he 
had an air of being immensely umused with himself for looking at the 
sights, but soon they went together simply in a happy comradeship. 
They saw the barges frozen hard and fast in the river below the Pont 
Neuf; but there were roses from the south in the flower-market of St. 
Sulpice, for Sebastian bought her some there where the fountain played its 
music. There was a stir of life in the city, for they noticed a little troop 
of dragvons ride by, clattering along the frosty roadways, and the light 
flashed upon the men’s helmets; and they saw that curious arched cart, 
covered in with green tarpaulin, and the driver, who was uttering bis 


long-drawn dental sound of encouragement to the strong, white horse, 


was quite amazing in the variety of blue with which his clothes were 
patched and in the vivid scarlet of his woollen comforter. But the fairy 
gardens of the Luxembourg were for them alone, gardens of statuary, and 
lawns that were all frosted white, with only cunning hints of delicate 
green through long palest blue-tinted shadows, and trees whose white 
tops were a rosy gold in the sunshine; and for them alone the alluring 
sun-gleams into the white haze of the beautiful mystery the frost had 
veiled the town with. This was their garden without Notre Dame, 
where the stone sculpturing of the fountain was hung with glittering 
crystal, and the water was frozen sheer in a great shining mass... . It 
was quite still in there, for some spell had fallen on the place, and by the 
silent fountain not even a bird chirped.” 


The book is romantic enough for mere human nature; and for 
the intellectual reader it has a fine literary quality. 
& % * % 


The Dull Miss Archinard. By Anne D. Sedgewick. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Here is a story very long, very pleasant, very clever, a love- 
story, and concerned with little else. Hilda Archinard, the heroine, 
is a charming creature, if just a trifle overdone in the way of 
self-sacrifice. The selfishness of her family is extremely well 
suggested, and the proof is that one never quite detests Katharine 
Archinard, though it is against one’s proper judgment not to do so. 
Peter Odd is drawn with deliberate quietness and under- 
accentuation ; his very name is part of the scheme; but one 
suspects that Mrs. Sedgewick’s intention will be rather thrown away 
on circulating library readers, who will find him a trifle dull and 
middle-aged. Here are Odd and Hilda at almost their first meeting : 


‘‘In a gentle, monotonous little voice, that, with the soft breeze, the 
quickly-running sunlit river, went into Odd’s consciousness as a quaint, 
ineffaceable impression of sweetness and sadness, she recited : 


‘ Allas! the wo! Allas, the peynes stronge 
That I for you have suffered and so longe! 
Allas, the deth! Allas, myn Emelye! 
Allas departyng of our companye ! 
Allas, myn hertes quene! Allas, my wyf! 
Mine hertes lady, endere of my lyf! 
What is this world’ What asketh man to have ? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Allone, withouten any companye!’ 





Odd’s artistic sensibilities were very keen. The far-away tale; the 
far-away tongue; the nearness of the pathos, poi t in its ‘white 
simplicity.’ And how well the monotonous little voice suited its 
melancholy. 


‘ Allone, withouten any companye,’ 


he repeated. He looked down at Hilda; her eyes were full of tears. 

_ ‘Thanks, Hilda,’ he said. It struck him that this highly-strung 
little girl had best not be allowed to dwell too long on Arcite, and, after 
a sympathetic pause, he added : 

‘Now, are you going to take me into the garden?’ ‘Yes.’ Hilda 
turned from the river. ‘ You know he had just gained her; that made 
it all the worse. If he had not loved her, he would not have minded 
dying so much. One can hardly bear it.’ 

‘It is intensely sad. I don’t think you ought to have learnt it by 
heart, Hilda.’ 

Hilda's half-wondering smile was reassuringly childlike. 

‘Oh, but it’s nice being sad like that.’ ” 


But, though this opening sounds a bit ominous, Hilda is not 
at all a prig, and is quite ready to stand by her love once she 


realises it. The hardened novel reader will find this a thoroughly 
wholesome, pleasant, and engrossing book. 








WHAT DO CHILDREN LIKE TO READ ? 


Tux Pall Mall Gazette has been putting this question to its readers ; 
and we take leave to quote the major portion of the interesting article 
by which the discussion was opened a week ago in its columns : 


“Take ten, then, as a reading age. If the pleasure of reading 
is to be important in the child’s life, and if other things are not 
already too absorbing, the child is established a reader at ten years 
old. But yet, except in the case of a very unfortunate child, there 
is not so much indoor time vacant for reading as a score of good 
books would fail to fill, granting that the good books of children 
are always read more than once. Into this scanty leisure are 
poured the innumerable volumes of a child-loving multitude of 
authors. 

The very abundance is apt to suggest a habit of fugitive reading 
which is very unchildlike, and not a few children living in 
town take the suggestion all too readily, and read idly—read 
to pass the time and altogether without enthusiasm, and, of 
course, only once. . . . It isnot for them that twenty books are to be 
chosen, but for the child who is simple and active, who works and 
plays intentlyin the act of reading, and lets nothing slip by altogether 
in words—makes a mental picture for the phrase, and has, in short, 
learned none of the slovenly ways of reading by habit. This is the 
child we know ; at any rate, it is the child we remember. For him 
a list of twenty books has been drawn up by a certain number of 
men in council, and shall be given here as a representative one, 
being partly, perhaps, a record of real preferences remembered, 
partly a statement of opinion as to what would be salutary reading 
for a child, and partly, again, a conjecture of the demands of the 
general opinion of parents. At least to the present writer, the list 
has signs of these various motives, and a perfect list should certainly 
be prepared with the first two aims well in view—what a child likes 
to read, and what a child ought to read, should be considered 
concurrently, This, for what it is worth, is the suggested list : 


Robinson Crusoe. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Through the Looking- Glass. 
The Rose and the Ring. 
Jackanapes. 

The Story of a Short Life. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

The Water Babies. 

The Heroes. 

Misunderstood. 

The Wide, Wide World. 
Helen's Babies. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Hans Andersen’s Tales. 
Jessica's First Prayer. 
NX :. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. 
Bishop Wilberforce’s Agathos. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Sandford and Merton. 
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Here, again, is the list of actual experience, the list according to 
the memory of a very eager reader of ten years old: Hans 
Andersen's Tales, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, the French Fairy Tales (the 
original and perpetual, including Cendrillon, TD Oiseau Bleu, La 
Belle au Bois Dormant, and the rest), Zennyson’s Poems (not the 
Idylis, but the lyrical poems), Ministering Children, the early 
chapters of Jane Lyre, the early chapters of Dombey, the early 
chapters of David Copperfield, the early chapters of Great Fxr- 
pectations, The Rose and the Ring, Frank Hilton (by James Grant), 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté, Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, The Heroes, 
Robinson Crusoe, The Swiss Family Robinson, The Arabian Nights, 
a certain French book about Tyrolese huntsmen, the name whereof 
is lost for ever, and a book of French dramas at once tragic and 
domestic, which must also remain anonymous; but can one ever 
forget Le Déserteur? . . . This being merely a specimen list of 
books actually beloved and decided on by the child, is not 
necessarily the list of books recommended. 


There are some present little boys who, properly absorbed in 
games, have no pleasure in reading until, three or four years after 
the tenth year, they begin to fill a shelf with Stevenson. There 
are some present little girls who will consent to read imaginative 
stories that may be urged upon them, but who choose for their own 
free pleasure a succession of little ordinary tales of domestic 
interest well charged with moral examples. Of these they never 
tire—that is, of the class; the several books are not read twice. 
But the story cannot be too commonplace, too daily, too emphatic 
in its ethical teaching to please these readers, children who have 
yet no lack of spirit or enterprise in their own adventures. The 
chief thing they exact is that habitual vivacity of style which, to 
our minds, would seem to be so tedious. The story begins in the 
middle of its common things, and as often as not with an impres- 
sionary sentence lacking a verb—a kind of exclamatory description ; 
or it leaps with animation into the middle of a dull conversation, 
and defines the speakers by nothing, for a time, except a pronoun. 
Nevertheless, let no contemporary writer of books for children 
think that he pleases their lighter fancy by a mere impression. 
There are no children of any kind that will consent to be fobbed off 
with a cheap little essay or with something ready-made that the 
writer believes—or rather believes that the children will believe— 
to be tender, picturesque, a delicate fancy. They all exact construc- 
tion. If they have construction, and are convinced of it, they do 
not always ask for completeness. The pleasure of some children in 
reading the first chapters of Jane Eyre is not marred by their 
ignorance of the remote ending of the story. They have been 
permitted to see a part of a real construction, and they have a 
sense of its stability. Thus, though they seem to tolerate the 
mock-vivacious manner, as a manner, they will not accept mock- 
vivacity all by itself. It has to be justified for them by a regular 
story. 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN AT HOME. 


Tue New York Critic’s series of “ Authors at Home” continues to 
provide good reading. From an account of Captain Mahan we 
quate the following passages : 


“The home of a captain of the navy, retired, presents itself to 
the imagination as a substantial dwelling of the colonial sort, in 
one of the older seaports like New Bedford or Portsmouth, within 
sound of the sea, where the veteran can sit on his porch and view 
the passing of ships. Or it is on one of the slopes of the Hudson 
above Spuyten Duyvil, or near the Narrows on the Staten or the 
Long Island shore. Perhaps there is a lawn, with a stand for 
a telescope. There may be reminiscences of the older sort in the 
way of great sea-shells ranged about the flower-beds; but, if 
nothing so obvious is to be seen, then the hall has a model of 
a famous fighting ship or pictures of sea fights on the walls. 

This is the home of the retired naval officer as it used to be. 
At Marion, Massachusetts, the house of Admiral Harwood is 
typical, looking out at the back on the quiet, isle-dotted stretches 
of Sippican Harbour, and commanding from its upper windows 
many miles of Buzzard’s Bay, while its venerable front, shaded by 
elms, gazes on the quietest street of a quiet village, where the 
greatest exertion of which the true native is capable consists of the 





digging of a peck of clams, or the hooking of a ‘ mess of fish’ for 
the family larder. 

There was no White Squadron in those days; there were no 
literary admirals to speak of. Thingshavechanged. Captain A. T. 
Mahan lives, ’tis true, in a colonial house, but it is the colonial 
house of modern times in one of the fine streets to the west of 
Central Park, in which there reigns an atmosphere of worldliness 
and well-being. Not that I would suggest that he lives like 
a millionaire, but that he is intensely modern as well in the house 
he inhabits as in his personality. Polished, reserved, urbane, 
there is nothing of the bluff old seadog about the man, and nothing 
of the seadog’s haunt about his house. 

The naval officer, however, shows in the extreme simplicity of 
taste within and without. Order and a Dutch cleanliness reign 
throughout a dwelling which might be that of a college professor 
or literary man or artist, rather than a famous graduate of the 
Naval Academy. The White Squadron is reflected in the colour 
of the facade and the white wainscotting of hall and library. One 
of the most pleasant impressions aboard a man-of-war is that of 
feeling that everything from rigging to engine-room must have 
been hosed down, scrubbed, scraped, and painted just so many 
times a week. ‘That is the impression one gets from Captain 
Mahan’s home. 

And the suave gentleman who is the master here is far removed 
from any other type of retired naval hero ; from such a type, for 
instance, as the late Admiral ‘‘tom’ Craven, whose short, power- 
ful figure, burly ways, jovial talk and voice that came in surprising 
growls from a yard below his own feet, marked him out asa 
character before one said a word to him. He is even apart from 
the very different type one sees in Admiral Luce, who may be 
termed the sailor diplomat, prepared to shine in society and at 
courts without losing one whit of effectiveness as a thorough seaman 
and a gallant fighter. 

Captain Mahan is that most modern of all sailors—the sailor 
student. The rdle is one of the hardest, because life at sea is so 
broken up by the routine of duty that a seaman has no time 
for study or literary work, even when he can do without a 
library—a thing not to be thought of in an_ historian. 
Had it not been for a term of shore duty passed at New- 
port, perhaps the second book published by Captain Mahan, 
which was the first whereby his name became widely known, 
would never have seen the light. The Captain’s first venture into 
print was undertaken at the request of Messrs. Scribner, who asked 
him to write the volume on the Navy for their series of monographs 
on the Civil War. It is written with the conscientiousness of the 
officer who-has a task before him and does it in the quickest and 
most precise way within the limits set. But one does not find in it 
the touch of interest in the work as it is doing, which communicates 
itself to the reader, and sometimes accounts for the fact that very 
long-winded and very dry books may hold the attention. It was 
when Captain Mahan began to write on the influence of sea-power 
upon history that his own interest flamed up and his chapters 
became warm with a subject self-chosen and congenial to the 
personality of the author. 

The difference between a book suggested by a publisher and one 
that came unsuggested, direct from the author’s mind, might seem 
readily apparent to the professional reader for publishers. But 
in Captain Mahan’s case more than one publisher rejected the 
Influence of Sea-Power, and the writer was on the point of making 
for himself the hazardous venture of its publication when he found 
at last, in Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, a firm that 
believed in the financial future of the undertaking. Since then the 
work on Nelson has appeared. At present Captain Mahan is pre- 
paring a third ‘sea-power’ work, which will treat of the naval 
war of 1812 between Great Britain and the United States. 

Captain Mahan is a very methodical worker who leaves as little 
as possible to chance ; his training in the Naval Academy and at sea 
stands him in good stead. He does not work too hard, and 
thoroughly understands the virtue of steady labour in accomplishing 
great things. He is eminently cool and collected, weighing all the 
pros and cons beforehand and assembling all his materials with 
method and forethought. To him a new book is like a naval battle ; 
by far the greater part of it consists of complete preparation. His 
coolness is not the least to be seen in the manner with which he has 
received all those flattering testimonials to the worth of his books 
which have rained upon him at home and abroad.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





NE of the pleasantest tasks in the con- 
duct of a literary paper is the privilege 
of praising. It is good to be permitted to 
lift the hat to an assured reputation, it is 
even better to be present at the foundation 
of a new one, particularly where that new 
reputation is of the kind established by the 
lady who writes under the name of ‘ Zack ” 
in her volume of stories called Life is Life, 
which Messrs. Blackwood & Sons have just 
published. In our last issue we printed an 
article on this remarkable book. Since 
then we have read the volume again, with 
the result that we advise everybody who 
cares for distinguished work to read Life is 
Life. Life is Life, although the author’s 
first book, is not merely a book of promise. 
It is a performance, and a fine performance. 
We welcome “ Zack” to an upper room in 
the House of Letters. 





Mr. Leste Sreruen’s new work, Studies 
of a Biographer, most excellently published by 
Messrs. Duckworth, comes to-day as a wel- 
come companion of his Jours in a Library. 
The method is similar, although the title lacks 
the sense of comfort that distinguishes the 
earlier series : to spend an hour in a library 
is, at the first blush, more easy and accept- 
able than to join a biographer at his studies. 
None the less, the two invitations will be 
found to come to much the same thing. 
Mr. Stephen’s subjects in his new volumes 
are National Biography, the Evolution of 
Editors, John Byron, Johnsoniana, Gibbon’s 
Autobiography, Arthur Young, Words- 
worth’s Youth, the Story of Scott’s Ruin, 
the Importation of German, Matthew 
Arnold, Jowett’s Life, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the Life of Tennyson, and Pascal. 





Tae Press Bazaar, in aid of the funds 
of the London Hospital, was a brilliant 





success. The Princess of Wales performed 
the opening ceremony; on both days the 
Hotel Cecil’s rooms were crowded; and the 
profits amount to upwards of £10,000. 
Journalists, and, more especially perhaps, 
journalists’ wives, have proved themselves 
masters of the art of persuading money 
from the rich. 





THe vivacious organ of the Bazaar—the 
dearest little paper in the world, as it was 
called— ran its two days very gaily, in the 
hands of its numerous editors (headed by 
Mr. Pollen) and its single compositor. Sir 
Henry Irving’s contribution as dramatic 
critic was the most memorable item. 
Taking his own recitation of Calverley’s 
ballad, ‘‘ Gemini and Virgo, as his subject, 
he plunged into eulogy with splendid spirit. 
Here is a passage : 

‘* Consider the opening lines : 

‘ A vast amount of years ago, 
Ere all my youth had vanished from me, 

A boy it was my lot to know, 

Whom his familiar friends called Tommy.’ 


What feeling—my feeling, I mean! What a 
tender and also manly suggestion of boyhood’s 
happy hour and unclouded confidence! No 
cheap cynicism here! No stirring up of murky 
dregs of human baseness! No Ibsen! Simply 
a picture of two noble English lads with candid 
brows and heads erect, full of sturdy resolve to 
fight life’s battle fairly, and stand by one 
another! How unlike the false friends we 
meet in after years, who offer us the loving 
cup, and stab us in the back while we are 
drinking it!” 


Only Mr. Clement Scott will fully appre- 
ciate the last sentence. 





Tue Hon. Mrs. Otprretp makes some 
interesting additions to Gladstoniana by her 
paper in Longman’s Magazine, describing the 
statesman when on a visit to Holmbury 
(Mr. Leveson Gower’s place) in 1880, 
Here is one passage: ‘‘ On one occasion our 
conversation turned upon poetry, and Mr. 
Gladstone said he thought Oxford had in 
this century produced greater poets than 
Cambridge. . expressed surprise, and was 
preparing to enumerate the Cambridge 
poets, when Mr. Gladstone went off into 
panegyrics on the genius of Swinburne ; and 
Mr. C. intervening with a protest, we lost 
the opportunity of testing his power of 
supporting such an assertion by a compari- 
son of the two lists. Several times he 
expressed his admiration of Tennyson, 
particularly of ‘Guinevere,’ which he con- 
sidered distinctly his finest work, and would 
not assent to my husband’s pleading for ‘ In 
Memoriam’ as more original and charac- 
teristic.” 





On another occasion hymnology was 
discussed. Mr. Gladstone said he considered 
Scott’s hymn on the Day of Judgment the 
finest in the English language. Mr. Oldfield 
asked whether it was not a rendering of the 
*‘ Dies Irw.’’ Mr. Gladstone said he thought 
not, though there was sufficient similarity 
to show that Scott had the ‘‘ Dies Ire” in 
his mind when he wrote his hymn. He 
said he had the pleasure of repeating the 
hymn to Tennyson, who had never heard it 
before, and who was melted into tears. 





Apropos Mr. Gladstone and hymns, in 
the current Good Words will be found his 
verses entitled ‘‘ Holy Communion,” now 
first printed in their entirety. The poem 
has grave dignity and a stately, deliberate 
movement, but is here and there in need of 
revision. The fourth line of the fourth 
stanza will not scan, and in stanzas eight 
and nine the metre is shortened by a 
syllable. Here are the first, sixth, and 
seventh stanzas : 


‘* Lord, as Thy temple’s portals close 
Behind the outward-parting throng, 
So shut my spirit in repose, 
So bind it here, Thy flock among. 
The fickle wanderer else will stra 
Back to the world’s wide parched way. 


O let the virtue all divine, 
The gift of this true sabbath morn, 
Stored in my spirit’s inner shrine, 
Be purely and be meekly borne, 
Be husbanded with thrifty care 
And sweetened and refreshed with prayer : 


Like some deposit rarely wrought, 
And to be rendered up to Thee 
In righteous deed and holy thought 
In soul-desires Thy face to see, 
Then freely to be poured as rain 
In grace upon the heart again.”’ 


The date of the poem is May, 1836. 





Mr. Gtapstone’s tremendous span of 
active life is vividly illustrated by Mr. Lang, 
also in Zongman’s Magazine, when he remarks: 
‘“‘He read the Waverley Novels as they 
came out, and reviewed Robert Elsmere.” 
Of Mr. Gladstone’s manners and conversa- 
tion Mr. Lang says, from personal ex- 
perience, “ nothing could be simpler, more 
pleasant, less assuming, or more winning.” 





“ Boomsrers” in need of powder and 
shot should look at ‘‘ The Sign of the Ship,” 
where Mr. Lang offers suggestions for 
advertising fiction. ‘A new novel,” he 
writes, ‘‘appears. You start advertising it 
on placards along the lines of railway from 
Thurso to London. You put a brief sum- 
mary of the most exciting situations on 
posters in the fields beside the main lines, 
and the traveller picks up fragments which 
keenly excite his curiosity. Any one can 
see how this would work out in the case of 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau, 
though one need not say that Mr. Hope is 
the last person to approve of the method. 
Still, it would be vastly exciting, and much 
more agreeable than the monotony of soa 
and pills. A joy would be added to travel, 
a charm to landscape, and how a work thus 
advertised would sell!” 





Mr. Stoney Corvin sends to the Times 
the description of another Shelley relic 
which has just passed into national keeping. 
This is a pen-and-ink sketch by Capt. 
Edward Ellerker Williams of the two 
yachts, Lord Byron’s Bolivar and Shelley’s 
ill-fated Don Juan. The sketch was made 
just before the last fatal expedition, and 
Jane Williams (the Miranda of the poem, 
‘‘ Ariel to Miranda ’’) is related to have 
said to her husband while he was engaged 
on it: “You are sketching your death.” 
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Capt. Williams was a good draughtsman, 
an the sketch, drawn rapidly on a scrap 
of lilac-grey blotting-paper, is vigorous and 
seamanlike, showing both yachts under sail— 
the Don Juan a schooner, the Bolivar a full- 
rigged ship. The sketch, so interesting by 
its canned and literary associat’ ns, will, in 
the course of a day or two, be placed on 
public exhibition in the King’s Library on 
the ground floor of the Museum. The donor 
is Mr. J. W. Williams, of West Norwood, 
the grandson of Jane Williams. It is to 
Mr. Williams that the Bodleian owes the 
possession of Shelley’s guitar. 





To last week’s Saturday Review Mr. Gosse 
contributed a poem—‘ A Night in Time of 
War ”’—a series of skilful suggestions of 
impending calamity. But the printer (at 
least, in our copy) treated him shamefully. 
Thus : 

** Faint, faint, 
twang 

So feebly, where the music rang 

Deep organ-notes when omer sang! 


Poor letter H! Is this the result of so 


much Omarism, or was the compositor a too 
impressionable admirer of Zhe Seven Seas? 


these mildewed chords that 


” 





Tue Cornish Magazine, No. 1, Vol. i., 
comes to us in a sombre cover of sad yellow 
whereon two Cornishmen stand side by side, 
a fisher and a miner. FEoth, we take it, are 
Methodists. The motto chosen by Mr. 
Quiller Couch, the editor, is ‘One and all.” 
“Tre, Pol, and Jen” would have been suit- 
able too. 


Tne number is readable and well pro- 
duced. From ‘‘ Wish ’ee Well!” a pretty 
copy of verses at the end, written, we sus- 
pect, by the versatile “Q,” we take some 
stanzas : 


“ The ensign’s dipped; the captain takes the 
wheel. 
‘So long!’ the pilot waves, and ‘ Wish ’ee 
well !’ 
—-Go little craft, and with a home-made keel, 
*Mid loftier ships, but with a heart as leal, 
Learn of blue waters, and the long sea 
swell! 


Through the spring days we built and tackled 
thee, 

Tested thy timbers, saw thy rigging sound, 
Beant sail, and now put forth unto the sea 
Where those leviathans, the critics, be ; 

And other monsters, diversely profound. 


So be thou fortunate as thou art bold ; 
Fare, little craft, and make the world thy 
friend 
And, it may be —when all thy journey’s told, 
With anchor dropped, and tattered canvas 
rolled, 
= good won for Cornwall in the 
end,” 


To which we—in the name of the leviathans 
—reply, ‘‘ Wish ’ee Well!” 





Desrire all that is now being written 
about Thackeray, it is, perhaps, not very 
generally known that his step-father, the 
original of Colonel Newcome, is buried in 
the little town of Ayr, and that there is an 
interesting memorial of him there. ‘This, 
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choir in the Episcopal Church of the Holy 
Trinity in Ayr may be seen a brass tablet, 
bearing the following inscription : 


** SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 


OF THE BENGAL ENGINEERS, 
Wuo DEPARTED THIS LIFE AT AyR, 
97TH SEPTEMBER, 1861, 

AGED 81 YEARS. 





ADSUM. 


‘And lo, he whose heart was as that of a 
little child, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of the Master.’—New- 
comes, Vol. iii., ch. 26, 

On the rebuilding of the Church his grave 
was brought within the walls. He was laid to 
rest immediately beneath this place by his 
step-son, William Makepeace Thackeray. 

This memorial was put up in 1887 by some 
members of the family.” 





WE are bewildered by Z'he London Year 
Book. The title suggests a work of reference 
on social and municipal matters relating to 
London. We open it in order to compare 
house rates in Streatham and Highgate, 
and we find an essay on Aubrey Beardsley. 
We desire confirmation of our hopes that 
the price of gas will be reduced to a reason- 
able figure, and we see instead, ‘* A Modest 
Defence of Constitutional Suicide.” True, 
there are “Some Thoughts on the late 
County Council Elections,” but these are 
allotted less space and a smaller type than a 
disquisition called ‘The Fascination of the 
Tragic.” arly in the book there is a 
terrific satire by Mr. William Lawler: no 
delicate rapier play, but this kind of thing— 


‘** The long line comes, of jackal, cur, and ass, 
I trap them, stab them, flay them, as they 
pass.” 


Mr. Lawler closes with an apostrophe to 


London, the point of which is that if the 
last trump sounded to-day and 


‘* All men were called into that further state, 
So thou wert left, the world would still be great.” 


If all that is not London were called out of 
The London Year Book, it would still be an 
unsatisfactory production. ‘To its civility to 
the AcapEmy (we are “a bright, clever, and 
sincere literary organ”) we, of course, take 
no objection. 





Tue castigators are busy, for now, this 
week, another satire, bearing the title of 
Cockney Critics and Their Little Games, is to 
hand, and may be dismissed briefly. The 
writer, ‘“‘Junius Secundus,” proposes to 
relate the origin of the ‘ Logrollers’ Club,” 
and to report ‘‘the opening speech of its 
President, Logroller. Bunkumside, B.A.” 
But he should have attacked log-rolling 
long ago; the very phrase is perishing 
from the vocabulary. As a specimen of 
“Junius Secundus’” style, we quote his 
directions for getting rid of a first edition : 


‘“* There is a way by which Edition One 

May be got rid off in a day or two— 

A way I’m going to point out to you. 

Enter the book-shops with an eager look, 
Ask for a copy of your own last book ; 
Express surprise to find they haven’t got it, 
Exclaim : ‘ "T'was here, I thought, my brother 





however, is so. On the south wall of the 
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Order three copies—-pay a shilling down— 

Tell them you'll call for them when next in 
town. 

This is the way the Discount dupes to cozen, 

They won’t get three—they’ll order by the 
dozen : 

The thirteenth copy’s such a sore temptation— 

To get one in they’d risk their reputation. 

If this course, then, with vigour you pursue, 

You'll quickly reach Edition Number Two.” 


These tactics may have been employed ere 
now ; but we had to learn that an edition is 
‘‘ got rid off” wher merely foisted on the 
bookseller. 








Wirn regard to the charge of imma- 
turity, which certain reviewers have 
brought against Mr. Buchan’s romance, 
John Burnet of Barns, it has been pointed 
out that the book was written while its 
author was still in his teens. This fact, 
while it explains immaturity of style, might 
be said still to leave Mr. Buchan under a 
charge of immaturity of judgment in send- 
ing it to the publisher unrevised. 





Ir wayfarers in London are, in the course 
of the summer, startled by meeting a huge 
body of persons moving with one accord 
about the Baker-street region or Blooms- 
bury, scanning certain houses with avidity, 
they need not take alarm and send for a copy 
of the Riot Act. The procession will con- 
sist not of Anarchists, but of Dickensian 
pilgrims. The Dickens pilgrimage is a new 
attraction for admirers of the novelist and 
visitors from America. The company meet 
at Devonshire-terrace (where Dickens lived 
from 1839 to 1856), and pass from there to 
Harley-street, Wigmore-street, Wimpole- 
street, Welbeck-street, Gower-street, and 
Tavistock-square. Thence the route con- 
tinues to Great Ormond-street, the Found- 
ling, Doughty-street, Gray’s-inn, King’s- 
gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Furni- 
val’s-inn. Many of the buildings associated 
with Dickens have already passed away. 
A little book, called London Rambles with 
Charles Dickens, or something like that, 
was once to be had. It covered the ground 
very thoroughly, and was, we believe, the 
work of an American. Probably it is now 
out of print. 





Mr. ALexanper Garpner, of Paisley, 
will shortly publish a new work of unique and 
special interest to Burns students from the 
pen of Dr. William Findlay, of Glasgow, 
author of Jn My City Garden and Ayrshire 
Idylls. The book will be entitled Robert 
Burns and the Medical Profession, and in it 
the author will trace the nature, course, and 
extent of the poet’s relationship with his 
medical friends, together with the estimates, 
biographical and critical, of his reviewers in 
that profession, from Dr. John Mackenzie, 
surgeon, Mauchline, down to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Dr. John Brown, 
author of Rab and His Friends. The volume 
will be illustrated with twelve full-page 
portraits of the most notable among those 
personal friends and sympathetic critics. 





THERE is an interesting study of Alphonse 
Daudet in the July Macmillan, by Mr. 





bought it !’ 


Arthur F. Davidson. After surveying 
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Daudet’s novels seriatim, Mr. Davidson 
comes to general characteristics, one of 
which—Daudet’s power of drawing a rapid 
and vivid portrait in a few words—he 
illustrates very happily. Here are three 
such word portraits translated by Mr. 
Davidson : 
Tue Nasos. 


‘‘A kind of giant—swarthy, sunburnt, yellow 
as & guinea, his head well down in his shoulders, 
A stumpy nose lost in the folds of the face, 
frizzled, matted hair like an Astrachan cap 
resting on a low obstinate forehead, a brush- 
wood of eyebrows with eyes as of a tiger-cat in 
ambush—all this combined to give him the 
wild look of a Kalmuck.”’ 


THe Marquis DE Monpavon. 


‘‘A magnificent man . . . displaying a wide 
front of immaculate linen which cracks under 
the constant forward strain of the chest, and 
bulges out every time with the noise of a 
swelling turkey-cock or a peacock as he spreads 
his tail.” 





AnotnEer portrays the Duc de Rosen, 
This faithful old courtier, says Daudet, 


‘* stands stiff and upright in the middle of the 
room, his colossal figure rising up to the 
chandelier. He awaits the favour of a gracious 
reception so nervously that his long Pandour- 
like legs might be seen quivering, and his 
broad chest beaving under the stripes of the 
orders which adorned it. The head alone— 
a small sparrow-hawk head, steely eye, and 
predatory beak—remained motionless, with its 
three white bristling hairs and the thousand 
little wrinkles of its sbrivelled skin.” 


This power of swift portraiture was a point 
of resemblance between Daudet and Dickens, 
but the comparison between these writers 
has been pushed too far. 





Mr. Srreet’s little work—Some Notes of a 
Struggling Genius—which Mr. Lane has just 
published as a Bodley booklet, is introduced 
by a quite formidable preface in which the 
author explains the brevity of the Notes, and 
touches on other matters more personal. Of 
the Notes he says: ‘Most of them were 
printed some four years ago in the Pall Mail 
Gazette. There was little of them altogether, 
partly because I was not inclined to write 
more, partly because a more industrious per- 
son than I was kind enough to adopt the 
little manner of them, such as it was, and 
to prosecute it with better success.” Mr. 
Street then goes on to deny that his ‘ Auto- 
biography of a Boy” has anything of him- 
self in it. The work, he says, is dramatic. 
He is not given to exploiting his own private 
affairs in print. Thus, therefore, is settled 
a question which may have perplexed certain 
readers of that brilliant little book. 





Tue Notes, short and episodic though they 
be, are entertaining, and are written with 
Mr. Street’s own distinction. In the chapter 
on “His Superior Mind” is this amusing 
passage : 


‘They tell me I am not a good person with 
whom to discuss a plan of action. That is 
partly due to my balance of mind, but also to a 
certain discursiveness. I had agreed to go out 
of town with another man for Easter, and he 
came to debate with me the comparative ad- 
vantages of the country and Paris. In the first 
half-hour of the discussion we settled that the 
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eighteenth century attitude towards life was 
agreeable, that four-wheeled cabs ought to be 
better than they are, and that Plato was a 
Buddhist; we differed about the merits of Sir 
Henry Irving’s acting, and the proper pro- 
nunciation of ‘Zounds.’ In the next hour we 
decided that we should like knee-breeches and 
three-cornered hats to be worn again, that a 
certain popular writer was a bore, that there 
would be a new age of faith, and that brandy 
before lunch was disastrous. We decided 
nothing about Paris and the country.” 





Anp here are the struggling genius’s 
objections to the magnum opus : 


‘* My friend proposed I should write a mag- 
num opus, and would not accept my excuse 
that I was no Fellow of a college that I should 
do this thing. I had several objections. The 
first of them was that you cannot finish a 
magnum opus before lunch. I detest a mass of 
manuscript lying all over the place, getting 
mixed up with one’s invitations and summonses 
and things. I like to be orderly, to finish my 
work, and send it off to the editor before I put 
on my collar. My private opinion is, of course, 
that the shortest of my productions is a magnum 
opus; but in England literature is reckoned by 
its quantity, like tea, and a magnum opus 
implies a great hulking book.” 





Mr. Le Gavirenne’s triumphal progress 
through America has, it seems, been marred 
by a manifestation of hostility here and 
there. The poet of Om Mammon: a Spirit 
Song, who is a Mr. Louis M. Elshemus, 
has written to the New York Times, pro- 
nouncing Mr. Le Gallienne to be only an 
ordinary man. ‘This is the story: 


‘* As to the man who is received in every club 
and in most houses [ have found out that he 
lacks the most rudimentary manners. It was 
at the club that I was introduced tohim. I 
said I had read his works, and had been inter- 
ested in his poems; I incidentally mentioned 
that I was a poet, and offered him a cigar, which 
he accepted. Then we walked downstairs. In 
the reading room I introduced him to a number 
of friends of mine and suggested ‘ What will it 
be?’ We all three decided on ‘Scotch.’ We 
drank together and chatted quite animatedly, 
when he was called away by some members 
near by.” 





But then came 


So far all had been well. 
The story pro- 


Mr. Elshemus’s disillusion. 
ceeds : 


‘He talked awhile. I waited for him to 
drink the last round, as his glass was left 
standing on the barstand. After five minutes 
he returned. I thought he would drink to my 
health or ask me if I cared for another, as every 
gentleman does, before taking leave of me. 
No. My surprise was worth taking with a 
kodak. He came up; did not look at me; he 
took his glass of Scotch in his hand and silently 
stole out of the room, without thanking me for 
the drink I paid for him—without looking my 
way. I almost succumbed to a burst of sur- 
prise ; still I restrained it and simply drank my 
glass out solus. This act was so ungentlemanly 
that I immediately pronounced him to be an 
ordinary man, on whom human manners had 
had no influence whatsoever.” 


The author of A Spirit Song would naturally 
be hyper-sensitive on the subject of whisky. 
But Mr. Le Gallienne must really be more 
careful. 








JEAN RICHEPIN. 


In another column will be found an account 
of ‘‘ Le Chemineau,” M. Richepin’s play, in 
its English dress as ‘‘ Ragged Robin.” Of 
the personality of the dramatist himself 
there is much to be said. 

M. Jules Lemaitre has described Jean 
Richepin as ‘‘a circus-rider, a fine mounte- 
bank.” Since the days of Villon and 
Marlowe no literary career has ever been 
more stormy, more “ accidented”’ than his. 
Born in 1849 in Algiers, he seems to have 
crowded every possible experience into a 
vigorous life. He carried away honours 
from the Ecole Normale, he studied medicine, 
he edited revolutionary papers, served under 
Bourbaki, wrote a volume of poems, 
Chansons des Gueux, which converted a noisy 
start into a public scandal and earned him 
a month’s imprisonment, whiled away his 
enforced retirement from scénes a sensation by 
ghastly dalliances in the cemeteries of imagi- 
nation, and came out with a fresh volume, 
Morts Bizarres. Carried off suddenly on the 
wave of a new scandal, he embarked at 
Bordeaux aboard a fishing smack, and for a 
while was a common sailor. Now the 
famous Touranian has become partially 
civilised and is a pacific bourgeois, like any 
other ignominious Aryan. For, among the 
eternal duels of humanity, M. Richepin has 
invented the inextinguishable race hatred 
of Touranian (7.¢., undisciplined black- 
guards claiming descent from Attila), and 
Aryan (the amiable Latins and Gauls, repre- 
senting the cradle of our modern civilisation) : 
he describes the indications of his Touranian 
origin as ‘ copper eyes, the torso of a knight, 
and contempt of laws, the mind of a mis- 
creant, love of the great air and remote 
voyages, horror of the Ideal and thirst of 
nothingness.” 

Insurgent talent never more boisterously 
set itself the ingenious, but not too difficult, 
task of making the philistine “sit up.” 
His success has been so conspicuous, that 
from time to time this rhyming bogey 
amuses himself with inviting that Pow 2! 
spectator to sit down by the offer of a 
virtuous novel or a simple and honest drama. 
No man, even with the torso of a Knight of 
Attila, can persistently stand upon the 
public place shouting obscenities and 
raising an opposing revolt in the breasts 
of orderly citizens by unspeakable crudities 
of language and idea. So when M. 
Richepin has deafened and exasperated his 
scandalised compatriots with the ferocity of 
his Dlasphémes, with the truculent cynicism 
of his Caresses, with the lamentable brutality 
of his Chansons des Gueux, he finds his 
pleasure in writing a really charming idyll 
for the Théatre Frangais, ‘ Le Flibustier,”’ 
or a tender and sentimental novel, like 
Braves Gens, or the story of Madame 
André, which is full of fine feeling and 
generous instinct. This is how this self- 
advertised barbarian and monster, who holds 
the Ideal in horror, writes of ideal love in 
Braves Gens. His hero is a broken-down 
Breton gentleman, a dreamer and artist, 
a creature of an exquisite purity and 
disinterestedness, drawn with admiring 
sympathy by this ferocious Touranian. 
Advising his friend to love and cherish a 
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little dancer with an ideal and ennobling 
love, he adds: 


‘Love the best in her without any selfish 
or bourgeoise hope—even in telling yourself 
that your effort will not be rewarded. For 
you must face this chance. Don’t be dis- 
couraged, above all, because of what she is as 
a woman. It is stupid to stop at such prejudices. 
Would you not gather up a wounded nightin- 
gale because it lay in the gutter ?’ 

*‘ How good you are,’ exclaims his friend. 

‘No,’ says the musician; ‘I am but just, 
that is all.’ 

‘But if the nightingale were, after all, only 
& sparrow,’ says Tombre bitterly. 

‘What matter?’ replies the artist. ‘The 

essential is to believe it a nightingale. See 
you, Tombre, love, like art, is—illusion, faith, 
and sacrifice.’ ”’ 
Could a mild Aryan talk more prettily? 
Only here, as everywhere, horror of the 
bourgeois breaks out. To desire the woman 
one loves is vulgar and bourgeois ; to write 
me poetry is to sink to the level of 
jeranger. When one of Richepin’s artists 
utters the name of Beranger, it is the scorn 
of scorn showered on an ignoble head. 


“«* There are two ways of being a poet,’ says 
another dreamer in Madame André—‘ as a fakir 
or a Roman emperor. If you are Nero, Helio- 
gabalus, you live poetry. You have your 
epopees of power, your odes of voluptuous- 
ness, dreams of fantasies. You are lyrism in 


flower. ‘If not, be a fakir, and dream of what 
you are not. What are we to-day in this 
world? Poor devils! Poetry does not flourish 


in poverty. Those who say it does are wealthy 
imbeciles. The poet is born rich; he needs 
luxury, ostentation, the right and power to 
follow all his caprices. Then only does he 
breathe. Absolute opulence, behold our oxygen. 
Privation, it is asphyxia. Brainwork is not 
necessarily done on an empty stomach. And 
even a Roman emperor cannot do all he desires ; 
and as long as there is something that he wishes 
in vain, he is but a begger. So you must be a 
fakir. I am a fakir. I have but to squint to be 
master of the universe. What book is worth my 
dreams? I have lived in the Sun. I have 
slept in the Moon. I have drunk a draught of 
the asses’ milk you call the Milky Way. I have 
handled the hair of comets, and Venus has 
called me by the names of birds. I have been 
Adam. I may become a devil. I would be 
God if He existed. You feel you have a 
genius. Then do as I do; dream. That is 
the beautiful.’ ” 

M. Richepin’s prose is greatly inferior to 
his verse: it lacks distinction and charm, 
lacks tenderness and sympathy ; it is rough, 
crude, and amateurish in its cynical in- 
decency. In his quality of poet he can be 
whimsical and picturesque, and evoke even 
from so vulgar a thing as a glass of absinthe 
what the average consumer of that nauseous 
liquid never dreams of. Le Pavé, like that 
collection of lugubrious and unspeakable 
obscenities, Cauchemars, is a volume of fugi- 
tive articles that a writer of taste and dis- 
cernment would have preferred to leave 
forgotten among forgotten newspaper files. 
But taste is the last virtue we are entitled 
to claim from the ex-editor of Gil Blas. 


** Absinthe,” he writes here, ‘‘no doubt is 
lovely to look at and sweet to smell, when its 
emerald liquid brusquely dissolves in opal 
clouds and evaporates in effluvia of mint and 
aniseed ; when in the heat and heaviness of day 
it evokes cool images and sheds subtle perfumes ; 
when it makes you dream of the green splen- 





dours of sunset shot with pale satin rays and 
the wild aromas of deserted marshes. But 
have you drunk the cream of Barbadoes ’ 
Where are the liquors of olden times ?” 

He admires Dickens, and this is how he 
strives to imitate him : 

“The poor old little clerk gets up from his 
poor old little bed, and before a poor old little 
glass trims his poor old little beard, and at 
eight o’clock goes out to begin again his poor 
old little day.” 

Poetry cannot be translated ; and it is as 
a poet and a dramatist that M. Richepin 
has won and sustains his reputation. Even 
the crapulous Chansons des Gueux contain some 
beautiful and delicate passages—diamonds 
glittering in mud. There is a metrical 
splendour about his verse, an opulence, a 
diversity of rhythm, an ostentatious sonority, 
that is skilfully used to dupe the reader. 
In Za Mer he rhymes and chaunts like a 
brilliant buccaneer. The sea is his mistress, 
and no decent or kindly one at that, for 
sexuality is his obsession. All things beneath 
the stars, from the clouds to the waves, from 
the wind to the worm, inspire him with 
the same images and ideas. He is beset 
by the mere animalism of nature, and thus 
most abstract things are male and female to 
his vision ; generally, it must be admitted, as 
vagabond and prostitute. Yet nobody can 
offer a purer conception of idyllic love than 
he has done in that simple and pretty play 
‘Le Flibustier,” a play seemingly written 
for pensive and innocent maidenhood, smell- 
ing so cleanly of brine, steeped in the crystal 
tears of sacrifice, of delicate regrets, of 
charming sentiment in the stainless morning 
lights of nature. And after painting the 
bohemians of life in every abominable in- 
tensity of effect, he turns round upon the 
horrified bourgeois, and cries, in defence of 
these unmitigable blackguards : 


‘«Tls sont avant tout les fils de la chimére, 
Des assoiffés d’azur, des poétes, des fous.’’ 


And so with the sea. He falls suddenly 
from apostrophes in the worst lyrical taste 
to its magnificent sensuality, to address it in 
infantine harmony as a grandmother : 


‘* Quel est ton secret, grand’mére ? 
Fais nous enfin cet aveu, 
La peine la plus amére, 
Dité, se soulage un peu.” 


Grown suddenly, in that strange way of his, 
clean of mind, he calls her now the ‘“ con- 
solatrice,” whose heart remains unconsoled, 
while her children adore her for ever as an 
unsounded mystery. The atheism of M. 
Richepin, like his social insurgence, is 
vulgar and inane. Nothing proves the 
gentleman more than his attitude in un- 
belief. The ironical ‘ Que sais-je?” of 
Montaigne can wound none but the un- 
intelligent bigot whom nobody pities, but the 
blusterous blasphemies of M. Richepin, his 
savage irreverence, his cheap facetiousness, 
when you recover the shock, provoke only a 
smile of contempt. If you are so convinced 
there is no God, why fling an indignant 
volume into the void? This is pure rowdi- 
ness. 

The best of M. Richepin’s plays is “ Par 
le Glaive.” The subject is mediwval and 
Italian, superannuated now both in tone, in 
treatment, and stage effects. But it is 





admirably composed, and contains some 
extremely fine passages. There is a charm- 
ing little cradle-song in M. Richepin’s 
prettiest manner : 
‘** Chantez! la nuit sera bréve, 

Il était une fois un vieil homme tout noir. 

Tl avait un manteau fait de réve, 

Un chapeau fait de brume du soir. 

Chantez! la nuit sera bréve.” 


In his plays the poet’s implacable trucu- 
lence disappears, and he abandons his 
puerile desire to shock and outrage public 
taste and convention. For the pleasure of 
his audience he condescends to recognise 
that there is a cleaner side to humanity, and 
that suffering may be nobly borne. As 
befits a “ bastard Touranian”’ proud of his 
muscular limbs, he is always robust even in 
his sentimental moods. His nearest ap- 
proach to a tear is a sympathetic grimace, 
and in Monsieur Scapin he shows us that he 
can be brilliant and subtle and witty. If 
only he could be induced to forget his 
enemies—the Almighty and the bourgeois, 
for whom he flourishes an aggressive hatred 
that he sports as a Panache—the plume, 
the device of the Middle Ages—we should 
be freer to enjoy the best of his work undis- 
turbed. 

H. L. 


AUTHOR OF “CYRANO 
BERGERAC.” 


Epmonp Rosranp, the author of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, has put to rout the ragged 
remnant of the decadent army. Naturalists 
and symbolists alike are said to be lying 
low, sick unto death with dismay at the 
popular success of a breezy drama of pure 
romance, where the time-honoured theme, 
? Adultére, is for once altogether discarded. 

The furore created by the first performance 
of Cyrano de Bergerac on December 28, 
1897, has, up to the present hour, hardly at 
all abated. For the last six months every- 
one on the other side of the Channel has 
either been rushing to see Coquelin in 
Cyrano, or reading Cyrano at home—the 
sale of editions approaching in this case the 
theatre receipts. 

Even in Versailles, staid, pompous, 
courtly Versailles, there was such a 
scene of enthusiasm at the premicre of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, that the young 
dramatist was compelled to rise in his box 
repeatedly and ociunuieden the applause 
of an audience almost frantic with delight. 
And now Londoners are to be given their 
chance, too, of seeing Rostand’s duel- 
fighting, fabulous- nosed, honey - tongued 
hero; for next Monday Cyrano will be in 
our midst, and in preparation of the event 
Mr. Heinemann is issuing him in a trans- 
lation. 

Rostand is a lion who seems to under- 
stand the art of keeping interviewers at 
bay. So far, curiosity as to what he 
has for dinner has not been assuaged, 
and it is not known whether he is fond 
of sitting by the fire, stroking the cat, 
as is M. Huysmans. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that he is still under 
thirty, and that he has a very young 
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wife, the Rosemonde, to whom his first 
dramatic attempt, Les omanesques was 
dedicated. Rosemonde Gérard, before she 
became Mme. Rostand, published a volume 
of verse called Les Pipeaux. The pair 
have since led an idyllic, retired life, 
cultivating the muse in unison, in an 
old-world wisteria-covered suburb, undis- 
turbed by literary jealousies and ambition, 
and the rush of Paris. It is not with one 
bound, as may possibly be supposed, that 
Rostand has vaulted into fame. He has, 
like others, climbed the up-hill craggy path 
to Parnassus. He began by publishing 
lyrics which are now out of print. But his 


- career really dates from May, 1894, when 


Les Romanesques came to the light of 
day. ‘‘La scéne se passa ot |’on voudra, 
pourvu que les costumes soient jolies,” is 
the vague stage direction characteristic of a 
play which tells of the adventures of a pair 
of lovers in the land of Nowhere—the 
poet’s world. A year later, Rostand stepped 
out of this world into the realms of reality. 
His Princesse Loitaine is enacted in the 
twelfth century, and brings the era of 
Crusaders and Troubadours vividly before 
us. Then came La Samaritaine, produced at 
the ‘‘ Renaissance,” with Sarah Bernhardt in 
the title-réle. The story of the “ past” 
of the woman of Samaria, as it can be 
gathered from the Biblical scene at the well, 
is converted into a miniature drama entirely 
free from offence even to the susceptibilities 
of the most austerely religious of audiences. 

Here are the verses spoken by Christ 
when He sees the woman approaching with 
her pitcher : 


“Un chant de flute vient dans le vent qui 

mn’ effleure. 

Une femme. 
pas lent 

Elle vient. 
brilant. 

Méme elle est assez prés déja pour que je 
vois 

Le triple collier d’or, la ceinture de soie, 

Et les yeux abaissés sous le long voile om- 


Elle sort de Sichem. D’un 


Elle vient au puits. Lair est 


breux. 

Que de beauté mon Pére a mis sur ces 
Hébreux ! 

J’entends .tinter les grands bracelets des 
chevilles, 


Voici bien, 6 Jacob, le geste dont tes filles 

Savant en avancant d’un pas jamais trop 
prompt, 

Soutenir noblement l’amphore sur leur front. 


(A ce moment la Samaritaine parait en haut 
du sentier.) 


Immortelle splendeur a cette grace agreste ! 

Je ne peux me casser de l’admirer ce geste 

Solennel et charmant des femmes de chez 
nous, 

Devant lequel je me mettrais presque a 
genoux 

En pensant que c’est avec ce geste le méme, 

Que jeune, obscure et douce, ignorant que 
Dieu l’aime, 

Et n’ayant pas regu dans un grand trouble 
encore -- 

La Salutation de l’ange aux ailes d’or 

Ma mére allait porter sa cruche 4 la fontaine. 


Elle a beaucoup péché cette Samaritaine 

Mais l’urne dcnt a fui le divin contenu, 

Se reconnait divine a l’anse du bras nu! .. . 

Elle chante en révant a des amours in- 
dignes....” 





The excuse offered for quoting the above 
passage at length is that Za Samaritaine, 
unlike Cyrano de Bergerac, is not generally 
accessible to readers. 

In Paris Cyrano de Bergerae was a popular 
success. The best literary critics did not 
join in the general enthusiasm, and those 
who have read Cyrano in this country are 
inclined to agree with their exclusive 
brethren across the Channel. One English 
author has described Rostand’s play as 
‘“‘ rhymed Sardou.” 


BURNE-JONES AND THACKERAY. 


Tue late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, although 
he took an active interest in current litera- 
ture, and read deeply and widely, and 
conversed about books with unusual 
acuteness, wrote hardly at all. That he 
might have written well is known from 
his letters and the essay on Zhe New- 
comes, which, as a young man of two-and- 
twenty, he wrote for the first number of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. He 
was earnest and thorough in whatever he 
did, doing it with all his heart and with all 
his art. He was also a partisan, a eulogist, 
as very earnest minds are apt tobe. Had 
he written, his work would have been serious, 
hortatory, and intense: an appeal for right 
living and right thinking ; in < seg it would 
have been very largely Ruskinian. Fortu- 
nately the painter painted, and did not write. 
In painting he stands alone, doing that which 
no one else could do, and that which we can 
ill spare. Had he written, he would, it is 
robable, have added little individuality to 
iterature. Ruskin would always have 
dominated him, 

The essay on 7'he Newcomes is a beauti- 
ful piece of sincere praise of a great book. 
The young artist had always resented the 
charge of cynicism, which was a common- 
place of criticism of Thackeray in those days, 
and he hailed the appearance of Zhe New- 
comes as a proof of the underlying tender- 
ness and sweet humanity of the man, The 
foundation of the Ozford and Cambridge 
Magazine gave him his opportunity of 
making public his view; and so fully did he 
acquit himself that the essay, in the hands 
of its enthusiastic thoughtful maker, grew 
and grew until it passed from particular 
criticism and became practically a credo of 
the school of young artists to which Edward 
Burne-Jones belonged, and a manifesto of 
the magazine. There are signs of youth 
now and again, but of youth that is no 
stranger to wisdom—youth wholly on the 
side of the angels, and intimate with them. 

The external source of his inspiration is 
perceptible in the following passage, where- 
in the mid-century revival of earnestness is 
described : 


‘** But now, at last, to all who understand the 
signals of the future, there is audible upon the 
winds a gathering cry for life, ‘ more life and 
fuller’; a great awakening from evil dreams 
and long deathful sluinbers in sepulchres, of 
things past; a reprieve at length from vigils 
for a wn that will not come, a general 
ascending from the valley of dry bones into the 
upper air, in a new world, which is the old 





still, among other faces happy with real life, 
sanctified with real sorrow, beautiful with the 
crimson glow of life — contemplating which, 
and all the widening deepening sympathy and 
brotherhood involved in it, like # new land to 
some Columbus, I cannot but feel hopefully, 
speak hopefully for the present and coming 
years and their hidden destiny; cannot, above 
all, but speak thankfully and with deepest 
reverence for such great names as Tennyson 
and Holman Hunt, Ruskin and Carlyle, and 
Kingsley, and many others who have led on 
this most godly crusade against falsehood, 
doubts, and wretched failures, against hypocrisy 
and mammon, and lack of earnestness, and 
among them—according to his rare and ex- 
cellent gift—Thackeray, whom I shall not 
hesitate to call great and among the greatest.” 


The young critic went on to explain why 
Scott disappointed him, and why Thackeray 
was great. It was because Thackeray 
depicted poor human nature as it is, 
because he studied from life and reproduced 
life, and was both sorry for it and proud 
of it : 

‘I protest that in the Waverley Novels and 
whole historical romance school that followed 
them, one looks in vain for anything to sympa- 
thise with; one cannot love these attributes 
‘icily regular, splendidly null,’ that are invested 
with a temporary personality. . . . We, my 
brothers, are not sheaves of well-assorted attri- 
butes, but inconsistent, half-formed wills not 
to beso measured and not described ; sometimes 
brave, I think, we all are, sometimes cowardly 
too, generous and illiberal, merciful and 
tyrannous by turn and turn about in the self- 
same day, and we have no brotherhood with 
these embodied attributes, we desire a bio- 
grapher for our own poor mazed life, one who 
shall hold up a mirror to ourselves, mingling 
the sweet and bitter, the light and darkness, 
as they are most truly mingled in life.” 


And this is a summarising passage con- 
cerning the great novelist : 


“Thackeray will, I doubt not, one day 
be numbered with the great naturalists in all 
time, a lesser Shakespeare in golden and 
coloured chronicles, in a goodly company of 
painters, poets, and musicians, all who have 
ever burned with consuming love for men, or 
struck the keynote of human triumph and 
lamentation with loud pans and enduring 
song.” 

Finally, to leave Thackeray, it may be in- 
teresting to quote the young artist’s views 
on book illustration : 


‘‘More than enough truly have we of these 
useless illustrations that can tell us no new 
thing, nor give palpable embodiment to our 
confused thoughts, and so perpetuate them. 
When shall we learn to read a picture as we 
would a poem, to find some story from it, some 
little atom of human interest that may feed our 
hearts withal, lest the outer influences of the 
day crush them from good thoughts’ When 
will men look for these things, and the artist 
satisfy them? We desire to hear these artists, 
so many and so good, speak to us as they can 
do in their own sweet language, not a strange 
one altogether, easily to be learned even by 
listening only, and, once learnt, universal, wide 
as the great world: a wonderful language, 
such as no other is, save music and sculpture.’’ 


A drawing by Mr. Holman Hunt is then 
mentioned as a satisfying example of the 
art, and the writer adds: 

‘“‘ There is one more I cannot help noticing for 


its marvellous beauty : ... from the pencil 
of Rossetti, in Allingham’s ‘ Day and Night 
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Songs,’ just published. It is, I think, the 
most beautiful drawing for an illustration I 
have ever seen, the weird faces of the maids of 
Elfinmere, the musical timed movement of their 
arms together as they sing, the face of the 
man, wtbove all, are such as only a great artist 
eoald conceive. Why is the author of the 
5. 48ed Damozel and the story of Chiaro so 
seidom on the lips of men? If only we could 
hoar him oftener, live in the light of his power 
a little longer.” 


It is interesting to remember that the 
date of this article was January, 1856. The 
writer probably would this year have en- 
dorsed every syllable of it. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOKS CHILDREN LIKE BEST. 


HE effort just made by the Pall Mall 
Gazette to compile, by the help of its 
readers, a list of the twenty best books for 
children of the age of ten years, has been 
interesting. We print in our Supplement 
a portion of the article by which the inquiry 
was opened, last Friday, in the columns of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. 


requested our bookseller correspondents to 
furnish us with lists of the sx children’s 
books which they find to be actually in most 
demand at the present time. The results to 
hand are as follows: 


Messrs. Truelove & Hanson, Oxford-street, 
give the following as the books most pur- 
chased for children of ten years of age : 


Alice in Wonderland. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Carrots (Mrs. Molesworth), 
Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 


Messrs. Jones & Evans, of Queen-street, 


E.C. : 


Alice in Wonderland. 

T'he Water Babies. 

Jackanapes (Mrs. Ewing). 

King of Golden River (Mr. Ruskin), 
Black Beauty. 

Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 


Messrs. Macniven & Wallace, Edinburgh : 


Alice in Wonderland. 

Andersen’s & Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

.Ksop's Fables. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Unele Tom’s Cabin. 


Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co., of Dublin: 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Treasure Island. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 


Mr. Charles Linnell, of the firm of Messrs 
Cornish Butler, Birmingham, gives : 


Alice in Wonderland. 

The Wonder Book (Hawthorne). 
The Water Babies. 

The Jungle Book. 

The Ileroes (Kingsley). 

Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. 


By way of supple- | 


menting our contemporary’s lists we have | 
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Alice in Wonderland. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Eric (Dean Farrar). 

The Animal Story Book (Mr. Lang). 
The Jungle Book. 


Mr. 


seller : 


| The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. 
More Peasts. 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Alice Through the Looking-Glass. 
The Book of Nonsense (Edward Lear). 





| 
| Mr. John J. Banks, Cheltenham, sells the 6. 


following : 


Robinson Crusoe. 
| Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
| St. Winifred’s (Dean Farrar). 
Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 
Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. 


| Mr. W. Brierley, of Leeds: 


Treasure Island. 
Eric or St. Winifred's. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 
Mr. Henty’s Books. 


Mr. James G. Commin, Exeter : 


Carrots (Mrs. Molesworth). 
Alice in Wonderland, 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
The Child’s Garden of Verses. 
The Jungle Book. 


Robinson Crusoe. 


Mr. Horace G. Commin, Bournemouth : 


Robinson Crusoe. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Alice in Wonderland, 

The Water Babies. 

The Children of the New Forest. 
The Child’s Garland of Verse. 


Finally, Messrs. Bickers & Son, 
Leicester-square, London, write : 


“‘Your question of ‘ What are the six best 
books for children of the age of ten years ?’ 
is one that requires, perhaps, a little hesitation 
in answering. The literature for children is 
almost as varied as that for adults, and the 
endeavour to satisfy their capricious tastes and 
whims very often affords ample amusement. 
We should feei secure in suggesting many of 
Mr. Henty’s books, and Mr Andrew Lang’s; 
Stevenson ; Miles’ Vifty-two Stories Series ; 
Battles for British Army and Navy ; Furneaux’s 
Ponds and Streams, Butterflies, and Outdoor 
World. We have exceeded the number of 
books asked for, and yet have only quoted for 
boys; and we venture to think that the above 
would all be thought good. For girls, many of 
the authors named would satisfy their hunger 
for the sensational. Often a girl prefers tales 
of the sea, &., to those of ordinary domestic 
life. We need hardly state that fairy tales 
ever have, and will, command a great and 


responsibility.” 

The above lists present some curious 
features. Those who think that Robinson 
Crusoe is played out are seen to be mis- 
taken; but Zhe Swiss Family Robinson is 
mentioned only once. Mr. Lang’s popu- 
larity is unmistakable, but Mr. Lang’s 
Fairy Tales are often those of Andersen, 
who scores well in his own text. Dean 








Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., Cambridge : 


B. H. Blackwell, the Oxford book- 


of 


ready demand, As for giving a list of the six | 
best books for children, we shrink from the | 





Farrar’s school stories are more read than 
we had supposed. sop is named only 
once ; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, once; Kingsley’s 
Heroes, once; Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes, 
once; but even one mention in these lists 
argues a good measure of populsrity. To 


books for children of ten years, according 
to the booksellers, are these—in the order 
of demand : 


1. Alice in Wonderland. 

2. Robinson Crusoe. 

3. Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 

4. Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
The Water Babies. 

6. Mrs. Molesworth’’s Stories. 
7. Eric and St. Winifred’s. 

8. The Jungle Book. 

9. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

10. Treasure Island. 


“ RAGGED ROBIN ” 
MAJESTY’S. 


JEAN RICHEPIN has earned for 
. himself in France a distinct repu- 
tation alike as a poet and a dramatist. Of 
his works in the latter capacity the London 
stage is, however, acquainted only with one, 
“Le Flibustier,” a slight, but interesting, 
piece in verse, which was produced by Mr. 
George Alexander some years ago at Terry’s 
Theatre, but created no lasting impression. 
“Te Chemineau” is an effort of larger 
proportions. It has been spoken of as a 
masterpiece, although possessing no real 
title to be so described. It contains, not- 
| withstanding, certain picturesque and imagi- 
native qualities by virtue of which, rather 
than of any genuine and absorbing senti- 
ment, it appeals to the emotions. To 
subject the story to analysis is at once to 
show how slender a claim it has upon the 
sympathies of the listener. Yet by sheer 
force of treatment the author succeeds in 
accomplishing that against which cold logic 
is bound to protest. His hero is a careless 
vagabond, a happy-go-lucky tramp, on whose 
shoulders responsibility sits as lightly as a 
feather, and in whom conscience is repre- 
sented by a bundle of wandering fancies. 
To betray a woman and then to desert her 
comes as naturally and as easily to him as 
eating or drinking. A certain fantastical 
element in the character serves, nevertheless, 
to separate him from the common herd, and 
to set him on a somewhat higher plane. 
But as the principal personage of the drama, 
it is difficult to discover in him a heroic 
figure, or one calculated either to attract or 
to impress greatly. 


AT HER 








| Iv requires, on the other hand, only alittle 
_ over-stepping of the limits of cold logie to 
| understand, if not to feel, the charm of such a 
, creation. M. Richepin has placed his hero in 
| an idyllic environment, surrounded him with 
a poetic atmosphere, and so conditioned his 
| actions that one is almost tempted to forgive, 
or at least excuse, them. But alter the 
circumstances, change verse into prose, 
transform the French peasant into the 


conclude, we find that the ten most popular 
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English rustic, and what is the result 
likely to be? That is the problem which 
Mr. Louis N. Parker had necessarily to face 
when he undertook the task of adapting 
M. Richepin’s play for the English stage. 
That, in view of all the circumstances, he has 
acquitted himself admirably may at once be 
said. Difficulties arising from the original 
scheme of the piece he has not, of course, 
been able to surmount. A poet does not 
merely express his thoughts in verse. The 
fabric erected by him is reared upon a 
more or less fanciful basis, and the entire 
design impressed by the finer qualities of 
the writer's imagination. Events and 
characters acquire in this way a latitude 
denied to them in more prosaic work. Thus 
it is that Ragged Robin appears to be a more 
- despicable fellow than Le Chemineau, while 
Ohis fantastic mouthings and boasted powers 
= of life and death over horse and cow, his 
- weird antics and odd grimaces, produce in 
Mr. Parker’s version a ludicrous rather than 
an awe-inspiring effect. It is just the 
difference between Mephistopheles and 
Punchinello with his shrill cry and bizarre 
appearance. For the result the adapter is 
in no way to be blamed. The thing was 
hardly to be avoided when once it had been 
determined that the piece should be trans- 
ferred to an alien soil and moulded to a 
new shape. 





Let it be gratefully acknowledged, how- 
ever, that much of the original fragrance is 
i) Preserved in the English adaptation. The 
.rare and exquisite beauty of the opening 
7 scene it would be impossible to over-rate. 
The spectator is transported to the yellow 
cornfields and shady ioies of Dorsetshire, 
or, in other words, to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
© favourite Wessex. Here Ragged Robin, 
“whose voice and manner have fascinated 
simple, pretty Alison and brought her to 
her ruin, is first discovered; presently, how- 
ever, to steal light-heartedly away in search 
of “‘ fresh woods and pastures new.” Here, 
too, Alison finds a protector and a father 
for her unborn child in honest Jan Perrott. 
Twenty-two years have passed when the 
0 action of the piece is resumed. Alison’s son 
O Jack has grown to man’s estate, and has 
o fallen in love with the gentle daughter of 
yo Miserly Farmer Stokes, who, knowing the 
secret of the youth’s parentage, refuses his 
9 consent to the lovers’ union. More than 
this, with intolerable cruelty, he declares 
the truth in presence of simple-hearted Jan, 
who falls to the ground struck down by 
paralysis. This is: practically the climax of 
the play. The rest, which comprises three 
of the original five acts, ceases to be drama, 
and becomes merely exposition. Ragged 
Robin, the wanderer, returns, and by one of 
those strange natural laws peculiar to the 
stage, the yearnings of paternity, which 
have lain dormant for over twenty years, 
are suddenly awakened in his soul. By his 
intervention, in a scene that suggests a 
modern version of a mediseval mystery play, 
he brings Farmer Stokes to his knees and 
so secures the happiness of Nanny and his 
own son Jack, 





Tue last act is quite unnecessary, or, if 





judged to be requisite, ought to be greatly 


curtailed. It merely reveals the growing 
uneasiness of Robin under the restraint of 
family ties, and his eventual departure into 
the darkness of the night. To the general 
performance qualified praise alone is due. 
Mr. Tree’s conception of the title-part is more 
to be commended on the grounds of appear- 
ance than of actual impersonation. The por- 
trait lacks breadth and is too dandified to be 
really effective. Fantastic it is in respect 
of gesture and gait; yet the voice is 
Jacob’s voice though the hands are the 
hands of Esau. Possibly time may serve 
to strengthen and heighten the effect 
of the picture. Mr. Charles Warner played 
with great power and intensity as the 
paralysed Jan, but the study is far too pain- 
ful to be dwelt on with anything resembling 
satisfaction. Mr. Franklyn McLeay suc- 
ceeded admirably as Farmer Stokes, con- 
triving skilfully to catch and reproduce the 
Dorsetshire accent. Wholly pleasing 
sketches of rustic character were also con- 
tributed by Mr. Percival Stevens, Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier, and Miss Rhoda 
Halkett. As the two young lovers, Mr. 
Lewis Waller and Miss Evelyn Millard 
were afforded no opportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves, while Mrs. Tree, although 
eminently graceful and tender, failed to 
endow the part of Alison with that un- 
sophisticated and artless air typical of one 
whose life has been passed in the open 





fields. To the exquisite mounting of the 
piece all praise is due. M. W. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





“THE MAKING OF RELIGION.” 


Str,—The remark in my review of Mr. 
Lang’s book that he made “ much ado about 
nothing” had not, as he infers, reference 
to his general argument against ghost- 
worship as primal. Having expressed full 
agreement with that, I passed on, it weuld 
seem in too rapid or obscure a way, to the 
observation that as the High Gods, con- 
ceptions of whom Mr. Lang finds among 
certain savages, appear at the start of 
things, and then quickly become absentee 
deities, they count for so little in the 
“making of religion” as to be scarcely 
worth taking into account in any survey of 
the spiritual history of the lower races.—I 
am, &c., Epwarp Cropp. 

Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W. : 


June 24, 





THE REGISTRATION MUDDLE. 


Sm,—lI am absolutely in accord with your 
remarks as to the desirability of transferring 
the business of that fossil institution, 
Stationers’ Hall, en bloc into the far more 
appropriate atmosphere of Bloomsbury. 
Writers and publishers alike continue to 
smart under the vexatious anomalies which 
now prevail. With an affirmative answer 
to the query at the head of your recent 
article, no doubt many, if not all, grievances 
would disappear, to give place to an all- 
round harmony very pleasant to contemplate. 

While on this subject would it not be 
feasible, as a distinct relief to authors, to 





introduce some system of title-registration 
upon full, or even part, completion of MSS.? 

onths—nay, years—often elapse before the 
effort of a writer’s brains reaches the coveted 
goal of publication. The apt choice of a 
name, as everybody knows, is of paramount 
importance, and should surely be considered 
as much an inventor’s property as his book. 
Could not this desirable protection be 
afforded, say, by affidavit under a moderate 
charge for stamp and fee, whereby an 
absolute right of usage should be estab- 
lished? A time-limit for such privilege 
might easily be imposed, and would be only 
fair, as a MS. might never assume any 
other shape. 

In a humble way, I have myself been 
the victim of a coincidence of title and got 
no redress — the “no copyright” signal 
effectually blocking the = thereto. 

At any rate, let us have “ “eg one 
registration ” without delay. The demand 
on the part of the British Museum for 
copies of all books issued would be accepted 
with more complacency were the same to 
carry the benefits, as you so wisely suggest 
should be the case, of registration also. 

Crcrn CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8. W. : 

June 25. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS CRITIC. 


Str,—I send you two letters from Mr. 
Gladstone received by friends of mine. The 
first was addressed to Dr. Zahm, the 
American scientist; the second to Mrs. 
Mulhall, who is the author of an excellent 
book of travels in South America and of 
some minor publications. 

Mrs. Mulhall had sent him her examina- 
tion (published in Zhe Dublin Review) of the 
question whether the Divina Commedia had 
been suggested by the vision of the Irish St. 
Fursey narrated by Bede. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote : 


‘*T feel in debt to you for your article. It 
is indeed of great interest, and the presumptions 
you raise appear to beimportant. Dante’s being 
acquainted with a remote local saint, such as 
Bede, is of itself remarkable, and if it was due 
to his studying in England, as I am inclined to 
believe he did, then England may have fur- 
nished the thread which brought into his view 
the root-idea of his poem.” 


The other letter was written in acknow- 
ledgment of the copy of Hvolution and Dogma 
presented to him. 

It was as follows : 


‘* Rev. Prof. J. A. Zahm, Ph D. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Rev. AND DEAR Srr,—I have now read 
with great interest and pleasure a great part of 
the work you have been so kind as to send me, 
and I heartily thank you for it. Theology has 
been for some time under a kind of intimida- 
tion which it is time to shake off, and I rejoice 
to see you occupying a forward place in this 
healthful process. Evolution, as I think, tends 
to elevate and not to depress the Gospel.—| 
remain, reverend and dear Sir, yours very 
faithfully, W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Hawarden: March, 26, 1896,” 

Both letters, though among the briefest, 
of their kind, contain the expression of 
interesting views.—I am, &c., 

Wim J. D. Croxe. 

Hotel Minerva, Rome: June 24. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Week ending Thursday, June 30. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A. Fifth series. 
Vol. VII. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“THe LAND WE Love”: Wit11aAM Ewart 
GLapsTonE. A Non-Political Tribute. By 
the Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D. Home 
Words Publishing Office. 


Garery Cnronicies. By John Hollingshead. 
Archibald Constable & Co, 21s. 


CROMWELL’S Scotcn CAMPAIGNS: 1550—651. 
By W. 8. Douglas. Elliot Stock. 10s. 6d. 
Tue Lives or THE Saints. By the Rev. 8S. 


Baring-Gould. New edition. Vol XV. 
John C. Nimmo. 


SOUVENIR 


THE 


Lire or GLADSTONE. By James 


Burnley and Alexander H. Japp. Roy 
& Co. 
Sin BENJAMIN CoLLiIns Bropre. By Timothy 


Holmes, M.A. TT. Fisher Unwin. 


GENERAL Sir RicwaARD MEADE AND THE 
FEUDATORY STATES OF CENTRAL AND 
SournHeRN InpIA. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton, Longmans, Green & Co. 


10s, 6d. 


THE SAINTS: THE PsycHoLoGcy or THE SAINTS. 
By Henri Joly. With Preface and Notes, 
by G. Tyrrell, SJ. Sarnr AvuGUSTINE. 
By A. D. Hatzfeld. Translated by E. 
Holt. Duckworth & Co. 3s. each. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


BEETHOVEN ET WAGNER. Par Teodor de 
Wyzewa. Perrin et Cie (Paris). 

Tue Stones or Venice. By John Ruskin. 
New edition. Vol. I. : Tue FounpDATIONS. 


George Allen. 10s. 
LE QUARANTI-ME Favuteuin. Par Henri 
Michel. Libraire Hachette et Cie (Paris). 


HAMLET IN ICELAND: 
ROMANTIC 


BEING THE ICELANDIC 
AMBALES SAGA. Edited and 
Translated, with Extracts from Five 
Ambales Rimur and other Illustrative 
Texts, for the most part now first printed, 
and an Introductory Essay. By Israel 
Gollancz. David Nutt. 145s. 


Tuk Temp.e Crassics: Tipper; or, Dis- 
COVERIES: BEING OBSERVATIONS ON MEN 
AND MANNERS BY BEN Jonson. J. M. 
Dent & Co. 1s. 6d. 


Poems. By Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
Lane. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


Tne Swepisu 
SWEDEN. 


John 


AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Tourtnc Criun’s GuImDE 
George Philip & Son. 5s. 


TO 


On PLAIN AND PEAK: Sportmnc AND OER 
SKETCHES OF BOHEMIA AND Tyron. By 
Randolph Ll. Hodgson. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. 7s. 6d. 


Wo.reE-LAnD: 
AND ITS 
Thomson. 


A HANDBOOK TO WESTERHAM 
SURROUNDINGS. By Gibson 
Beechings Ltd. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 


A Sarvor’s Sweeruearr. By W. Clark 
Russell. New 6d. edition. Sampson Low. 

Tue Sinver Crist, AND OTHER SrorIEs. 
By Ouida. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
MopErN GEOMETRY OF THE PoIntT, STRAIGHT 
LINE, AND CIRCLE: AN ELEMENTARY 


* TREATISE. By J. A. Third, M.A. Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 3s. 


A CourRsE IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Edmund C. Sanford. Part I.: SENsa- 
TION AND PERCEPTION. Isbister & Co., 
Ltd. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. By 
Nathan Oppenheim. The Macmillan Co. 5s. 


TuE LONDON MANUAL FoR 1898—99. Edited 
by Robert Donald. Edward Lloyd. 1s. 6d. 


SraTESMAN’S HANDBOOK FoR Russia. Edited 
by the Chancery of the Committee of 
Ministers. In2 Vols. Eugen Thiele, Suc- 
cess (St. Petersburg). 


ForGoTTreEN TRUTHS: SELECTIONS FROM THE 
SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF THE RIGHT 
Hon. EpmMunD Burke. Collated by T. 
Dundas Pillans. ‘‘The Liberty Review” 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 


IMPERIALISM. By C. de Thierry. With an 
Introduction by W. E. Henley. Duckworth 
& Co. Is, 


THe DocrrInE or ENERGY: A THEORY OF 


REALITY. By B. L. L. Kegan Paul. 


Fur, FEearHeR, AND Fin Serres: THE 
Trovr. By the Marquess of Granby. 
With Chapters on Breeding, by Colonel 
F. H. Custance, and on Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 5a. 


Tue NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMAL 
INTELLIGENCE. By Wesley Mills. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Scorrisn LIFE AND Humour. 
Sinclair. Sinclair & Co. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE WORKMAN’S COMPENSA- 
rion Act, 1897. By R. M. Minton- 
Senhouse and G. F. Emery. Bemrose & 
Sons. Ils. 


By William 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CromweEti’s Campaigns in Scotland have 
not been so fully treated of by historians 
as the Parliamentary Wars in England. 
Mr. W. 8. Douglas, who has studied the 
subject very fully, is about to publish a 
volume entitled Cromwell’s Scottish Cam- 
paigns (1650-51) in which he claims to throw 
fresh light on the Northern wars, and to 
present new information which has not been 
available hitherto. The volume will be 
published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Grant Ricnarps will publish early 
in September a book which will help to fill 
a gap in current literature. We have many 
able works with regard to ancient monastic 
bodies, but there has been some reticence 
about modern monasticism. Mr. Joseph 
M’Cabe, the author of Zwelve Years in a 
Monastery, is issuing, through Mr. Grant 
Richards, a further work, entitled Life mm a 
Modern Monastery. The book consists of a 
series of sketches in a light and popular 





style, without introducing the controversial 
element, of the daily life of modern monks. 


‘*No woman has done it yet,” a quotation 
from Mr. George Meredith, is the motto 
on the title-page of Wives in Exile, Mr. 
William Sharp’s new novel, which Mr. 
Grant Richards will immediately publish. 
The comedy is that of an altogether un- 
conventional experience, and deals with the 
adventures of two charming women, who, 
taking advantage of the absence of their 
husbands, go on a cruise through Ireland to 
the West of Scotland, and thence through 
Highland waters to the Hebrides, in a 
yacht commanded by themselves, and with 
a crew composed entirely of women. Their 
pursuit by their husbands affords exciting 
experiences. 


Tue fourth and final volume of the Register 
Book of Marriages belonging to the Parish of 
St. George, Hanover Square, co. Middlesex, 
has just been issued by the Harleian Society 
to its members. The years embraced in 
this volume are 1824 to 1837, carrying them 
down to the time when the Civil Registra- 
tion Act of 1836 came into force, by which 
all marriages are entered at Somerset House, 
and can be inspected there. The work has 
been edited by G. J. Armytage, Esq., F.S.A.., 
the Honorary Secretary of the Society ; and 
a carefully compiled index completes an 
interesting and valuable genealogical 
volume. 


Next week will be ready Literary Byways 
by Mr. William Andrews. One of the 
chapters will deal with rejected books of 
real worth by short-sighted publishers’ 
readers, and should interest not a few 
would-be authors. 


AUTHORS and their PENS. 


DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., Editor 
of the ‘‘ Windsor Magazine’”’: ‘I 
wrote both my books on Gladstone 
with my beloved ‘Swan’; and not 
only these vols., but many columns 
lately which have had to be penned 
in railway carriages, where your pen 
is just as excellent as when used on 
terra firma.”’ 

HALL CAINE: “ I wrote the ‘ Manx- 
man’ with the Swan Pen.”’ 

8. R. CROCKETT: ‘ Your Gold Pen 
suits me most admirably.’’ 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
‘* You may like to know I used this 
pen from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table ’’ (1857). 

PHIL MAY: “ It is the most successful 


pen I have ever used.”’ 

W. R. BRADLAUGH: ‘I write over 
8,000 words a day, and your pens 
are a perfect boon.”’ 

“*«TOBY’S DIARY’ daily written 

| with it.’’ 

| Send for Illustrated List, §c., to 


| MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


} 


| Manufacturers of Gold Nibs and the Swan 
| 









































Fountain Pen. 
93, Cheapside; 95, Regent Street, London , 
and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LISI. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. have much pleasure in 
announcing that they are now publishing an entirely NEW AND 
COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LORD 


MACAULAY, namely, 


THE ALBANY EDITION. 


This Edition will be included in Messrs. Longman’s ‘‘SILVER LIBRARY,” which is now 
being reissued in a NEW STYLE OF BINDING, gilt lettered, with half-flat backs. This Edition 
will be complete in Twelve Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each, and wi!l be 
printed from new Small Pica type upon specially made Antique Wove Paper. 


EACH VOLUME WILL CONTAIN A PORTRAIT SPECIALLY PRFPARED FOR THIS EDITION, 


ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 


Volts. 
July HISTORY of ENGLAND ain om ine - pn os nn .. land 2 
August ni 9% see oes vie “i eae eee ott 3 and 4. 
September ~ ene see one os ase «- 5 and 6. 
October ESSAYS and BIOGRAPHIES os oa - -_ poe 7 and 8. 
November i 9 and 1, 
December SPEECHES, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &e., at INDEX ll and 12. 


*,* An EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 250 Copies, will also be issued, 
with 36 extra Portraits (48 in all). 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
SIXTH EDITION, NOW READY, THOROUGHLY REVISED, with 65 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CRICKET. 


By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 
With Contributions by ANDREW LANG, W. G. GRACE, R. A. H. MITCHELL, and F. GALE. 


FUR, FEATHER, . AND FIN SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


With 12 Illustrations by J. E. Grace, and from specially prepared Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE TROUT 


By the MARQUESS OF GRANBY. 


With Chapters on the BREEDING of TROUT, by Col. H. CUSTANCE; and COOKERY, 
by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 








GENERAL ‘SIR RICHARD MEADE and the -FEUDATORY 


STATES of CENTRAL and SOUTHERN INDIA; a Record of Forty-three Years’ Service as Soldier, Political 
Officer, and Administrator. By THOMAS HENRY THORNTON, C.8.1., D.C.L., sometime Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, Author of ‘‘ The Life and Work of Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman.” With Portrait, 
Map, and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY MR, ANDREW LANG. 


THE MAKING of RELIGION. By Andrew Lang. 8vo, 12s. 


“Mr. Lang writes in an interesting fashion upon an interesting subject........He is the leader of a most brilliant 
rally in behalf of what may be called the clder way of looking at the origin of human religion, and has shown that in 
the light of the most recent results of anthropological study, many a popular cut- and-dry theory of the present time may 
require to be reconsidered.’’— Glasgow Herald. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By Robert Crawford, M.A., 


Honorary Master in Engineering, Dublin University, Author of “ Across the Pampas and the Andes,” in 
Crown &vo, 6s. 
“The author has such a fund of unquenchable Irish humour that he never fails to entertain. He gives a most lhvely 
account of his manifold adventures...... Some of his anecdotes are delightfully fresh and original,”— Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


REISSUE OF 


STANFORD'S 
COMPENDIUM 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


ENLARGED, AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN, 
In 12 Volumes, with New Illustrations and Maps, 15s. each. 


“ The new issue of ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
of Travel’ is a publication of great value, and contains, in 
convenient form, the latest geographical results of travel 
and research adequately treated. Not only is the informa- 
tion accurate, but the form in which the work is produced 
is admirable, and English geography may be proud of such 
a series. It is useful for educational purposes and for 
reference, and pleasant to the general reader."’—Athen@um, 


Just published, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


VOL, II, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


By HENRY GANNETT, 
Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 
With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations, 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED OF THE 
NEW SERIES INOLUDE:— 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol I. CANADA 


and NEWFOUNDLAND. By SAMUEL EDWARD 
DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.8S.0. With 18 Maps 
and 90 [llustrations, 
“The general scope and execution of the work, like those 
of its predecessors, are admirable.”’—Atheneum. 
“‘The author has done his work thoroughly, giving a 
fuller and more satisfactory account of the Dominion than 
has previously been published.””—Geographical Journal, 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 


and NEW ZEALAND. RS. ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L R.S. With Numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 

** To the general reader, and especial! > 4 subdivision 
of that extensive genus included in the ‘intending 
visitors’ to Australia, Dr. Wallace’s beh 5 4 be confidently 
recommended,”’—Saturday Review. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol II MALAYSIA 


and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGORS, By F. H. H, 
GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of “ The Cruise of the 
Marchesa.”” With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 

* Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interest- 
ing and accurate account extant on the tropical portion of 
| the Eastern Archipelago.””—Nature. 


|AFRICA—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 


By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8., Author of “ Asia” in 
same Series, “ Eastern Geography,” &c, With 9 Maps 
and 77 Tilustratione, 

“The preparation of the book must have involved 
immense and original labour, for the volume in the former 
series by the late Keith Johnston has been entirely super- 
seded, Mr. Keene is to be complimented on the manner in 
which he has discharged his task.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. 


By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8., Author of “ North Africa”’ 
in same Series, ‘‘Kastern Geography,” &c. With 
11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 

“An admirable repertory. not merely of geographical 
information proper, but of so much of history, ethnography, 
and political vicissitudes as is required to illustrate and 
explain the geography.”’— Times. 


ASIA.—Vol. I NORTHERN and 


EASTERN ASi{A, CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKES.- 
TAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, and JAPAN, 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8. With 8 Maps and 
91 Tilustrations, 
* “Mr, Keane, with practised skill, has brought together a 
wide and most impressive array of ‘facts and statistics, and 
his book has the additional advantage of numerous illus- 
trations, a copious index, and a singularly fine set of 
coloured maps.”’—Speaker. 


ASIA—Vol. II. SOUTHERN and 


WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO- 

CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY in ASIA, 

ARABIA, and PERSIA, By A. H. KEANE, F.&.G.8. 
With 7 Maps and 89 Illustrations. 

“ Like the first volume, it has been almost entirely recast, 

and to a large extent rewritten. The two volumes form a 














LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Walford, Author of “Mr. Smith,” 


“Iva Kildare,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*Mrs. Walford has seldom given us anything better than this picture of a lovable yet unconventional old age.” 
Spectator. 
“ Mrs. L, B, Walford has not written anything so charming as ‘ Leddy Marget,’ since her earlier books,”’ : 
Manchester Guardian. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


most useful summary of the geography of what is in some 
respects the most interesting of all the continents,’’—T7'imes. 


“EUROPE” and “CENTRAL and SOUTH 
AMERICA” are in active preparation. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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CONTENTS. OF JULY MAGAZINES. 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY.—Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
THE TREASURY OFFICER’S WOOING. By 
Lows. Chapters VII.-IX. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. By A. F. Davroson. 
NAPOLEON and JOSEPHINE at BAYONNE. By Lieut - 
Colonel Hitt James, 
A GENERATION of VIPERS, By Anprew Lana. 
THE SPANISH PEOPLE. By Caanies Enwanpes., 
A COMEDY of PIRACY. By A. H. Norway. 
COUNTRY NOTES, By 8. G. Tatventyne. 
Workhouse. 
TO a BLACKBIRD in MAY. 
THE GOORKHA SOLDIER, 
A LETTER to the EDITOR. 


THE JULY NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price Is. 41., contains 

By Order of the Admiral. 
An Illustrated Story of Cuban Filibustering. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

Confederate Commerce-Destroyers. 
I. The Tallahassee’s Dash into New York Waters, 
If. The Eventful Cruise of the Florida. 

Holy Week in Seville. 
By STEPHEN BONSAL. With Pictures by JOSEPH 
PENNELL, 

Equality 


By the Rt. 


Crcin 


IV. The 


By Josera Truman, 
By Major Prarss, 


By 


JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
&e., &e. 


Hon, 


THE JULY NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price 1s., contains— 


Ceremonies and Etiquette of a Man- 


of-War 
By Lieut. PHILIP ANDREWS, U.S.N. 
Some Ships of the U.S. Navy. 
By B. WEBSTER, 
The Buccaneers and Pirates. 
By FRANK R,. STOCKTON, 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW WORK ON CUBA, 


CUBA: Past and Present 
RICHARD DAVEY, Author of “ The Sultan and His 
Subjects.” With Portraits, “= and Maps. 
Large crown 8yo. In a few days. 


NEW WORK ON ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


THE PLAY of ANIMALS: being a 
Psychological and Biological Study of Animal Life and 
Instinct. By Professor KARL GROOS of BASEL 
With a Preface by Professor J. MARK BALDWIN. 
Crown 8vo, [Newt week. 


LIMITED, LONDON. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS, 


ROMANCE, HUNTE D DOWN, and GEORGE 
SILVERMAN'S EXPLANATION, with the original 
Illustrations by FRED WALKER, and additional ones 
drawn specially for the volume by Mr. MAURICE 
GREIF FENHAGEN, Square crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE, 


FREDERICK the GREAT. Vol. VIIL, 
with 2 Photogravure Portraits, Square crown 8vo, 
3a 6d, Ready. 

Completing “ Frederick the Great.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up leans) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for usea finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 
tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., Lrp., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 


LONDON. 


By | 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Epirep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 


JULY. 


Lord Stanmore. G 


MR. GLADSTONE. B 
LA DSTONE. 


SUME STRA ay LETTERS of MR. 
Sr. Joun Raikes, J.P., 

GIACOMO LEOPARDI. "By W. Kwox Jonys 

WEI-HAI- hg OUR LA EST LEASEHOLD POSSESSION. By 


8. Yo 

FREE rk ADE and CHEAP SUGAR. Bv Cranes S, Parker, 

A DISSOLVING EMPIRE. By Faancis W. I ER 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDERS. By Lucy M. J. Garnerr. 
THE Lda Wy in its RELATION to the STATE By Sir Henry 

Irvin 

BE DMOND’ ROSTAND and one P as Erie. ow! ave ustin Firion. 
wane DITY asa SOCIAL FO Pai 

vRERC H hed a in FRE Ne ti IN SUSTRY: » Malle. Yerra 

L D 

CAN WE HOLD OUR OWN AT SEA? B Hon. 7. A. Buasser. 
rHeE — FACTORY DEPARTMENT. By Mrs. H. J. 


Tex 

COINC DEN NCES. By Right Hon. Prof. F. Max MOLLE 

IS THERE AN ANGLO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING ? By 
Dircomarices, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrmrrep, Londou. 


By Henry 


NEW SERIES. No. 27. Price 3s. JULY, 1898, 
MIND. 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 


lited by G. F 
With the Co-operation me Prof. fH. sinowien, Or. EB. Carap, Dr. Venx, 
Dr. Wann, aud pret. .B. Tircnenrr. 


WesTERMARCK. 
Prof. E. B. Trrcuener 
(Conclusion.) Boyer 


towards an IMPROVEMENT in 
METHOD.—IIL. (Conclusion.) W 


Cow 4 
1. by ESSENCE of REV EN GE. Dr. FE. 
If. PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 
Il. THE REGULAE of DESCARTES II. 
Ginson, 
OONTRIBUTION 
ak ~~ egg AL 
MceDove 


I 
IV. A 


V. THE DI ALK ‘TICAL METHOD.—IIL. (Conclusion.) Prof. 
B. HILVARY. 
VI. CRITIC AL ‘NOTIC KS :— 
A. E. H. Love, “Theoretical Mgehenten, &. B. Rus 
M. H. Dziewic “ki ( Edited by), “* Johannis Wyklif Tractatus 
de Logica.” James LinDsa 
w. ag al The Urigin and Growth of Plato's Logic.” 
DAM. 
F. Pilon, “ La Philosophie de Charles Secrétan.” H. Barker. 
VIT. NEW BOC 
VIL. PIUILOSOPILICAL PERIODICALS. 
IX, NO’ 


Witurams & Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, E dinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


JULY. 
WINDSOR MAGAZINE 
CONTAINS 
CONAN DOYLE’S NEW STORY, 

** PHAROS.” 

By GUY BOOTHBY. 

&e., &e. 


JUST READY. SIXPENOR. 








No. 993.—JULY, 1898,— 2s. 6d. 


Seventy Years at Westminster, by the Right Hon, Sir 
John R. Mowbray, Bart., M.P.—Srewa, by Mrs. Oliphant.— 
Cueckmatep: A Linn=vus or tae Hrinpvu Kvusa.—Txe 
Srgcrat Arrraction or Gotr —A Great Natorarst,— 
Joun Sptenpip, by Neil Munro, Chaps, xxix.-xxxi.— 
Kart: A Monet Sarkant.—Tae Meptcat Woman IN 
Fictioy.—“Tak Rina” ar Covent Garpex, by Ian 
Malcolm, M.P.—A Souprer or Forrung in tak East.—At 
THE Fatt or tae Curtain, by J. B. 
Commerce.—Mr. GLapsronr. 


3.—PIoNEERS OF 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Evixevran anv Lonpon, 


NOW READY. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for JUNE 
ConTatns— 
THE JEW IN MODERN LIFE. 


THE FUTURE THE FINEST CYCLING ROUTE IN 
THE WORLD By Joun Fostex-Fraser. 
THE AFRICAN GUANv ISLANDS. 


COMPLETE STORIES BY 
HAROLD BINDLOSS, E. ano H. HERON, 
anp CHARLES ft DWARDES, 


| JOHN BUCHAN’S SERIAL STORY. 
\ JOUN BURNET OF BARNS, 


CHAMBERS’S ‘JOURNAL for JUNE 
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